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YOUTH WEEK-1962 


JANUARY 28—FEBRUARY 4 


Theme: Called to Responsible Freedom 


The nineteenth annual observance of Youth Week has as its theme 
“Called to Responsible Freedom: The meaning of sex in the Chris- 
tian Life.” The week’s main purposes are: (1) to help young people 
realize their responsibility as churchmen and to help the church see 
the vital importance of its ministry to youth; (2) to strengthen the 
unity of Christian youth throughout the nation; and (3) to help 
challenge young people, and through them theit elders, to a Chris- 
tian approach to one of the most perplexing problems of our culture. 
Listed below are many resources to help make the observance of 


Youth Week—1962 more effective in your church and community. 


AIDS TO A MEANINGFUL PROGRAM 


COMPLETE YOUTH WEEK PACKET 


The basic tool for planning for your Youth Week ob- 
servance. Contains one each of the first six items 
listed below, plus a useful program guide that pro- 
vides promotional aids, additional worship and study 
resources, and other helps. BBO9-1048. 75¢ each. 


ECUMENICAL SERVICE OF WORSHIP 


Printed order of worship for a community-wide youth 


service. BB09-1040. 100 for $3.50. 


YOUTH WEEK POST CARD 


Art work in three colors matches poster for increased 
identification and impact. For mailing to each member 
of your youth fellowship. A real promotional aid. 


BBO9-1037. 100 for $4.50. 


YOUTH WEEK RESOURCE BOOKLET 


By William Graham Cole. A provocative discussion 
starter and guide to study and action written by one 
of the most respected authorities in the field. 16 pp. 
BBO09-1038. 25¢ each. 


YOUTH SUNDAY SERVICE OF WORSHIP 

A beautifully reverent order of worship for a morning 
or evening Youth Sunday service. BBO09-1039. 100 
for $3.50. 


YOUTH WEEK POSTER 


A truly eye-catching poster in three colors on crisp 
white stock (illustrated above), together with a 
thought-provoking interpretation of the poster and 


theme. 17” x 22’. BB09-1035. 25¢ each. 


YOUTH WEEK RADIO PLAY 

“The Most Beautiful Night,” by Andrew J. Young. 
A real discussion starter for local radio production 
or concert reading. BBO09-1043. 25¢ a copy. 


YOUTH SUNDAY WORSHIP BULLETIN 


Handsomely illustrated bulletin cover with inside 
blank for imprinting your own order of service. 
(Shipped flat.) Undated for greater versatility. 
BBO9-1041. 100 for $2.50 


ECUMENICAL WORSHIP BULLETIN 


Illustrated bulletin cover with inside blank for im- 
printing your own community-wide service. (Shipped 


flat.) Undated. BBO9-1042. 100 for $2.50 


KODACHROME SLIDE OF POSTER 


Standard 2” x 2” slide of poster in full color. For 
use in IV promotion or in worship center. BB09- 


1045. 25¢ each. 
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You and Your Journal 


Did you ever stop to think that you are part of the 
Journal team? Many of the articles come from members 
of the team—readers—who respond to what the Journal 
does for them by sending us contributions they think we 
might use. Requests come from other readers for articles 
that will give help on specific problems. Suggestions 
about special issues and feature sections are made. The 
proposal that we have regular feature sections was made, 
for example, by denominational executives at a meeting 
in November 1959. The November 1961 special issue 
was suggested by a friend who dropped in to see us. 
Denominational and interdenominational committees re- 
quest articles, features, and special issues. Many of our 
most enthusiastic users of the Journal became acquainted 
with it through some thoughtful friend who had discov- 
ered how helpful it is and told them about it. 

What can you do as a member of the team? First, 
use the Journal regularly—it will help you do better 
Christian education work. Share it with others in your 
church through teachers’ meetings. Share it with par- 
ents. Then tell others about it and urge them to sub- 


Special International Journal Issues, 1961-62 
November 1961—““The Church Is One” 


INTERNATIONAL 


Y RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Church Is One 


A SPECIAL ISSUE November 1961 


This special number is on Christian education and the 
ecumenical movement. It will interpret the basic one- 
ness of the Church and the problem of its fragmentation, 
and suggest ways in which families and all age groups 
within the church may help persons to be aware of their 
oneness in Christ. 


February 1962—‘The Church’s Ministry and Persons 
with Special Needs” 


The “coordinated emphasis” in which the denomina- 
tions and the National Council of Churches participate 
during 1962-63 is on “The Church’s Mission and Persons 
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EDITORIAL 


scribe. Urge neighbor churches to take club orders. 
Write us your suggestions for articles, features, and spe- 
cial issues. When you know of some excellent Christian 
education work, write us about it. Help us to reach 
more people, with better and better content. 

Several readers of the Journal have suggested that it 
would be helpful if the September issue carried a forecast 
of the plans for the year ahead. This seems like an 
excellent suggestion, so we are listing special issues and 
feature sections below. Knowing in advance what special 
issues and feature sections to expect, local churches can 
plan to use them in their monthly workers’ conferences, 
and can plan for the best use of the Journal in coaching 
leaders. Denominational field executives and church 
council leaders can use them in conferences, in commit- 
tee planning sessions, and in leadership schools, work- 
shops, and institutes. Professors can integrate the Jour- 
nal in courses on Christian education. We are glad in 
this way to make the Journal more easily usable to the 
persons who depend on it for ideas and stimulation in 
many aspects of Christian education. 


of Special Need.” This issue will help churches partici- 
pate in this emphasis and be effective in ministering to 
persons who have unusual needs—the mentally retarded 
and physically handicapped, those suffering from unusual 
emotional stress, the aged, and others. 


May 1962—“‘Everyday Audio-Visuals” 

This issue will interpret the values of audio-visuals 
and basic principles for their integration in Christian 
education. It will give practical guidance in the use of 
many readily available and home-made audio-visuals. 
It will supplement, rather than overlap, the recent spe- 
cial issue (still available) on “How to Use Audio-Visuals 
in Christian Education.” 


Feature Sections for 1961-62 


September 1961—‘Leadership Education” 


October 1961—“‘New Books for Church and Home” 

Including an article about the unusually attractive and 
active library of the Mount Olivet Lutheran Church in 
Minneapolis. Also articles giving information about the 
best new books for church and home. 


December 1961—‘Teen-agers and Drinking” 

A down-to-earth series of articles on what parents and 
church leaders can do in helping young people face their 
questions about drinking. 


January 1962—“The Church and Whose World?” 

A most thought-provoking and interesting feature ar- 
ticle by Dr. Cameron Hall on the attitude of churches 
toward the world in which men live, and on changes in 
attitude that need to take place. Also an interpretation 
of it in terms of children and young people. 


April 1962—‘The Christian Family at Home” 


If other feature sections are added they will be an- 
nounced well in advance, but those listed are definitely 
scheduled. Sometimes the feature section is written by 
one author (such as in January 1962), but usually there 
are several articles, treating different aspects of a subject. 
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A S CHRISTIANS we believe that 
God is active in the life of the world. 
This faith implies direct interaction 
between God and persons—the break- 
ing of the light of Eternal Truth upon 
our pathway. The eagerness with 
which many persons buy devotional 
books indicates the quest for spiritual 
security that resides in human per- 
sonality. 

Our generation has described God 
as the great Confronter—our spirit- 
ual renewal comes from him. This is 
a fact we need to remember. Divine 
guidance is initiated by a self-giving 
God, but persons are involved in this 
remarkable encounter as participants. 
Indeed, encounter is not a reality un- 
less both God and man are involved 
in the sharing process. 

Our faith leaves no doubt about 
the availability or the adequacy of 
God in meeting the deepest needs of 
persons. He is always “on the way” 
to us—giving without reserve his love 
that makes us whole. Yet there are 
aspirations we must have and re- 
sponses we must make if our meeting 
with God is to be fruitful. 


As we come to God, we must as- 
sume his availability. Our anticipa- 
tion cannot kindle a burning desire to 
meet God unless we believe that God 
is loose in the world and that we can 
have fellowship with his Spirit. The 
New Testament states it clearly: 
“And without faith it is impossible to 
please him. For whoever would draw 
near to God must believe that he 
exists and that he rewards those who 
seek him” (Hebrews 11:6). 

We do not need to know the an- 
swer to all questions about God, per- 
sonality, or the deep mysteries of fel- 
lowship in order to participate in the 
life of the Spirit. But the likelihood 
of the meeting is significantly en- 
hanced by our belief that divine- 
human fellowship is possible. We 
must assume that persons are capable 
of responding to the Spirit of the liv- 
ing God. As a man comes to God, 
he must believe that there is a firm 
basis for kinship, understanding, and 
sharing. He must be convinced that 
God is even more eager than he for 
this sharing. 


As we come to God, it is necessary 
to make our approach in sincerity. 
This sounds simple—just be sincere 
in our desire to meet God and to 
know him. But it is not easy, because 
many of the desires and expectations 
prompted in us by the pressures of 
life tend to distort and smother the 
inner longings of the spirit. We are 
tempted to maintain before God the 
same pretenses we often use. to mask 
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by S. Loren BOWMAN 


Executive Secretary, Christian Education 
Commission, Church of the Brethren, 
Elgin, Llinois 


our real feelings from each other. 

It is difficult to be oneself, but this 
is essential in all fruitful fellowship. 
As we come to God, the true self 
must be exposed, pride and selfishness 
dethroned, and personal ambitions re- 
nounced. Encounter with God can- 
not be achieved by waving a magic 
wand, by observing fixed ceremonies, 
or by our achievements. We must 
come to know, to love, and to serve 
the God who gives us life. In his 
presence it dawns upon us that our 
possessions and our positions do not 
make us persons. We are persons be- 
cause we are God’s children and the 
recipients of his love. 

Christian experience insists that 
God is always ready to welcome us. 
We do not need to be perfect; we do 
not need to belong to a special group; 
we do not have to reach specific so- 
cial achievements—but we do need to 
be sincere. 


It is necessary to stand ready to 
forgive as we come to God. This at- 
titude brings us to the deeper levels 
of love and relates directly to our per- 
sonal integrity. The potential for 
such love is a part of personality, but 
divine assistance is needed for its 
realization. 

Honest reflection underscores our 
need for forgiveness by God and by 
our fellows. We know that forgiving 
love is central in God’s word in 
Christ. Modern social science joins 
Christ in saying that nothing slams 
the door on creative fellowship so 


quickly as hatred or ill will in our 
hearts. Shutting out our fellows be- 
cause of our inability to forgive them 
closes the door to fellowship with 
God. In teaching the disciples how 
to pray, Jesus made it clear that we 
cannot be forgiven by God unless we 
are willing to forgive others. 

’ As we come to God, it is necessary 
to cast aside our pride, to forget 
about saving face, and to seek from 
God the touch of healing love that 
prompts forgiveness in our hearts— 
even toward those who have purpose- 
fully wronged us. This opens wide 
the door to God. 


All these reflections can be ex- 
pressed in the idea that we truly come 
to God when we offer all of life to 
him. This means being willing to 
bring our /lives into line with what 
he reveals as his purpose for us. It 
means we stand ready to accept 
wholeness according to his plan for 
our lives. We will still have only a 
limited understanding of his purpose, 
and we will frequently fall short of 
fulfilling the resolves of our own 
hearts. But our meeting with God 
requires that we open all areas of our 
lives to his rule. God calls for full 
commitment to the endless adventure 
of discovering and sharing the love 
that was personalized in Christ. Life 
reaches its true dignity—and our fel- 
lowship with God becomes a vital 
reality—when we offer all of life to 
God in the service of his redemptive 
love. 


LEADERSHIP EDUCATION -- A FEATURE SECTION 


What is leadership? 


Is leadership one person’s power to persuade others, represented by the picture below? 


Is responsible membership a part of leadership? 
What kind of training do leaders (and members) need? 
How can a church improve its leadership resources? 


How can a church make sure its Christian education work is in good hands? 


The question of leadership 


by D. Campbell WYCKOFF 


Professor of Christian Education, Princeton Theological Seminary, 


| eee QUESTIONS 
are being raised in Christian educa- 
tion today—questions about the ob- 
jective, the curriculum, evaluation, 
and leadership. The church wants to 
know what its educational work is for, 
what is to be taught and learned, how 
teaching and learning are to take 
place, to what extent and in what 
ways the purpose of its educational 
work is being accomplished, and 
whether or not its educational work is 
in good hands. ‘This last question, 
about leadership, is rapidly becoming 
a pressing problem. 

Old established ideas of leadership 
in Christian education are being seri- 
ously challenged. The idea of “lead- 
ership” itself is being questioned. In 
what ways is “leadership” really an 
appropriate function in the church? 
The church is a fellowship of believers 
and doers, engaged in worship, wit- 
ness, and work as disciples of Jesus 
Christ. Does the idea of “leadership” 
carry implications that are out of 
place in such a fellowship? 

If what we mean by leadership is 
the manipulation of other people for 


ends they have not shared in selecting, 


then leadership is inappropriate for 
the church. If what we mean is that 
certain persons are lifted up above 
others and granted a status and 
authority that others cannot share, 
then leadership is against rather than 
for the Christian fellowship. If what 
we mean is that some are granted 
power over others, not subject to 
checks or to discussion, then leader- 
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ship is not appropriate to the Chris- 
tian community. 

In the Christian fellowship, leader- 
ship can be an appropriate function 
and have a definite place, but only 
if it is undergirded and checked by 
the idea of responsible membership. 
Responsible membership must be the 
seedbed from which leadership springs 
and. in which it is always rooted. 

When the New Testament speaks 
of the qualities and skills of leader- 
ship, it refers to them as “spiritual 
gifts’ that enable the members of the 
body of Christ to perform the church’s 
various functions—apostleship, proph- 
ecy, evangelism, pastoral work, and 
teaching (Ephesians 4:11). Since 
these gifts are given to different mem- 
bers in different ways, yet no member 
is denied his particular gift, a shared 
ministry of all members is clearly im- 
plied. 


What is the clergyman’s role? 


If this is true, the current distinc- 
tion between the laity and the clergy 
loses much of its point. The clergy- 
man is not “hired to do the church’s 
work.” He is rather a person called 
by a congregation to head up (not to 
monopolize) its ministry. By his spe- 
cial training and skills, he is able to 
assist the members of the congrega- 
tion to discover, work out, and evalu- 
ate their ministry as a church and as 
individuals. In parishes where the 
clergy try to help the members find 
and work at their vocations as Chris- 
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tians, a shared ministry rooted in re- 
sponsible membership is the result. 

The clergyman’s major responsibil- 
ity is to preach and to administer the 
sacraments. This may seem old-fash- 
ioned, but this is in fact the heart of 
his job. When he preaches, he inter- 
prets the Word of God to his people. 
They are engaged in trying, together 
and individually, to do the will of 
God, to work out their Christian vo- 
cation. They need to hear the Word 
of God completely, clearly, and com- 
pellingly. In the work of the con- 
scientious and Spirit-led preacher, the 
Word of God may speak directly and 
meaningfully to them. No one among 
them is as well prepared to perform 
this function as he 1s. 

When the minister baptizes, he is 
seeing that a person is properly re- 
ceived into the fellowship. The con- 
ditions must be carefully met, by the 
individual or by those responsible for 
him. A baptism is also a solemn re- 
minder to the entire congregation of 
who they are and what it means to be 
a baptized fellowship. In the admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper, the 
minister is leading in the most telling 
recollection, participation, and antici- 
pation of the fellowship and life of 
the people of God. 

From this base the leadership of 
the ordained clergy branches out to 
administration, pastoral services, edu- 
cation, social action, and the like. 


The leadership of the clergy may be 
described as a vital and absorbing 
participation in key forms of respon- 
sible membership. 

The principle that needs to be 
underscored is that responsible mem- 
bership means each person—clergy- 
man and layman—taking on_ those 
tasks to which he is called and for 
which he can be trained. The edu- 
cational work of the church can be 
shared and should be in the most 
competent hands possible. 


How do we become “responsible”? 


The prerequisites of responsible 
membership are worship, commit- 
ment, and a vision of the work to be 
done. Worship unites the members 
spiritually with each other, with the 
whole body of Christ, and with their 
Lord. Commitment is the “Here am 
I; send me,” that springs forth as the 
final act of worship and the bond of 
worship and life. The vision of the 
work to be done must include a plan 
by which Christ’s ministry of love and 
reconciliation is to be carried on in 
the particular time and place in which 
his people are called to serve. 

The observance of these prerequi- 
sites makes it possible for a fellowship 
of responsible members to come into 
being and to be sustained as the 
church. At the “wailing wall of 
Protestantism” perpetual tears are 


In parishes where the clergy try to help the members find and work at their voca- 
tions as Christians, a shared ministry rooted in responsible membership is the result. 
< George A. Hammond 
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shed about the church’s lack of really 
committed, willing, and open-minded 
members. The church is full, it is 
said, of persons who are jealous of 
position and unwilling to change ways 
that have become both habitual and 
obsolete. Let such a jaded church 
listen to the Word of God preached; 
participate deeply in baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper; worship; worship to 
commitment; and be challenged by 
the vision of the life and mission of 
the people of God in our day, par- 
ticularly in and from the spot where 
they live and work! Then the church 
will be renewed and will know the 
meaning of responsible membership. 


How view a ministry of education? 


A significant part of the ministry 
of Christ in reconciliation is the edu- 
cation of children, youth, and adults 
in the Christian faith and the Chris- 
tian life. The responsible member 
feels the significance and need of this 
aspect of the ministry of reconciliation 
keenly and intensely. All he has to 
do is to think of himself, his children, 
and his peers, and the need for the 
educational ministry is borne in on 
him with force. He sees the educa- 
tional ministry not as a task to be 
performed in isolation from _ the 
church, but as a vital part of the min- 
istry of the church. He is less likely 
to think of himself as an educational 
leader, engaged in a special and dif- 
ferent service on the side, than he is 
to think of himself as a responsible 
member, engaged together with other 
responsible members in one of the 
church’s essential ministries. There 
can be a oneness of the church and 
its work that has been lacking when 
Christian education tended to be 
added to, rather than an integral part 
of, the church’s program. 


Under these circumstances, is the 
leader to think of himself as being “in 
charge” of the Christian education 
This picture of the role of 
the leader;does not fit the image of 
the responsible member in relation to 
learning groups. It is too arbitrary 
and authoritarian. He might better 
think of himself as a more mature 
and experienced co-learner with the 
group. In fact, the persons in the 
group may be regarded as participat- 
ing in responsible membership or as 
on the way to responsible member- 
ship. As the leader makes plans, con- 
ducts the work, and evaluates, he will 
find himself more and more sharing 
responsibility with members of the 
group. They will assume various ap- 
propriate leadership roles. Both lead- 
er and group will take the factors of 
interpersonal relations more seriously 
into consideration. 


This principle of responsible mem- 
bership should not be thought of as 
applying only to adults, or even to 
young people. It is equally sound in 
Christian education of children. Even 
young children want to be responsible 
members of a group and are capable 
of responsible participation to a re- 
markable degree. Children and young 
people can give leadership within 
their groups, can solve their own dis- 
cipline problems, can share in de- 
cisions about the goals of the group, 
and can teach each other as well as 
carry their individual shares of the 
study, research, worship, and work of 
the group. Allowing children and 
young people full opportunity for re- 
sponsible participation in the life of a 
group is one of the best ways to help 
them develop the capacity for re- 
sponsible membership in the church 
as adults. It is also one of the best 
ways to make the activity of a group 
truly educational. 


How does the idea work out? 


With the concept of responsible 
membership there is less likelihood 
that a person will feel himself simply 
and solely to be a Christian educator. 
His ministry is likely to range over a 
number of responsibilities, some edu- 
cational in nature and some not, but 
all integral expressions of his ministry 
as a member of the body of Christ. 
His major responsibility, of course, is 
his vocation as a Christian where he 
works. He also has a Christian voca- 
tion as a member of a family. There 
are general responsibilities to the 
church. His vocation as a Christian 
teacher finds its place in this spec- 


Responsible 
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who are 
called to 

the teaching 

ministry of 
the church 
will take 
advantage 
of all 
opportunities 
for training. 
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trum, often as a major matter. He 
may work at Christian education for 
a lifetime or for a limited period, but 
his service is always in the larger con- 
text of his responsible membership in 
the Christian fellowship. 

As we live with this concept it is 
less likely that the educational work 
will be neglected and that there will 
be a shortage of workers. If every 
member feels a sense of vocation or 
call to ministry and mission, and if 
the church has educational work to 
be done, responsibility can be assigned 
and accepted freely and willingly in- 
stead of someone having to recruit 
unwilling persons for unpleasant and 
arduous tasks. 

With the concept of responsible 
membership there is also less likeli- 
hood that the educational work of the 
church will include unnecessary and 
irrelevant elements. Such elements 
(like money-raising schemes, systems 
of attendance awards, inappropriate 
“entertainments,’ and contests) are 
usually introduced because appropri- 
ate motivations are lacking or be- 
cause the persons who have been sad- 
dled with responsibility are unimagi- 
native and lack resourcefulness. 
Where leaders feel that they are doing 
the church a favor by taking leader- 
ship, they often do things their own 
way without regard for the essential 
work and point of view of the church. 
Thus inconsistencies enter into Chris- 
tian education work. This possibility 
is minimized where the responsible 
member, impelled: by a sense of voca- 
tion and corporate responsibility, takes 
leadership. 

How does the person become a re- 
sponsible member capable of taking 


educational leadership? The first step 
is participation in the Christian edu- 
cation process as a learner. In this 
role, the adult studies the Bible, the- 
ology, history, and current affairs in 
order to know the Word and will of 
God. He engages in the worship, 
action, fellowship, stewardship, and 
creative life of the church. When he 
has become deeply and meaningfully 
involved in the church’s life and mis- 
sion, and knows that he is ready to 
share this life and work with others, 
he participates in study, laboratory 
work, and workshop experiences in 
which he learns and practices the 
special skills of educational leadership. 
Gradually, through these means and 
through apprenticeship, he comes to 
the point where he is on his own with 
a group as teacher or leader. 

There will always be leaders in the 
church, persons who take special re- 
sponsibility. But they need not be 
leaders only. Their leadership takes 
on a special quality of significance 
and effectiveness when they are first 
of all responsible members of the body 
of Christ. 

A church does not move at one step 
from manipulative procedures, in 
which certain persons are recruited 
to tell other persons things they need 
to know, to maturity as a community 
of responsible members participating 
fully in its worship and mission. But 
many churches and their members 
are taking seriously their Christian 
vocation and are moving toward this 
kind of maturity, even though they 
never completely achieve it. In those 
churches Christian education becomes 
an important and integral part of the 
life of the. church for old and young. 
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Ose BELL signaled for quiet. 
Table conversation subsided, and 
attention was focused on a young 
woman at the lectern. She opened 
her Bible and read about Jesus’ love 
for little children. Then she quietly 
described how these words had come 
to govern her attitude toward her 
children. The group listened intently, 
for it was obvious that she was deeply 
committed to her ministry to her 
family. When she had finished speak- 
ing, she closed the worship with 
prayer. 

A worship service similar to this 
one is held every Wednesday evening 
at the church house of the Middle- 
burgh Reformed Church, located in 
a small village near Schenectady, 
New York. In September, 1959, 35 
of the church’s 141 members had 
committed themselves to meet on 
‘Wednesday evenings from October 
through June for a program of train- 
ing for lay ministry called “An Ex- 
periment in Faith.” 

The committee that planned the 
Experiment agreed that I, the profes- 
sional minister of the church, should 
interview each person who enrolled 
to be sure that he understood the 
obligations he was assuming, and that 
he would have time to fulfill them. 
If he still wanted to participate, he 
enrolled formally by paying a $6.00 
registration fee for the first term and 
by signing the following covenant: 

“Being fully aware of what is re- 
quired of me, I desire to join with 
other Christians in this “Experiment 
in Faith.’ I realize the importance 
of becoming an informed, mature, 
and expressive Christian, and will 
give this endeavor priority in my life. 
I will keep the ‘Minimum Discipline.’ 
I understand that { may be released 
from this covenant at any time simply 
by resigning from the ‘Experiment.’ ” 


The group meets weekly for study 


The “minimum discipline” we 
vowed to keep (I use the pronoun 
“we because I too bound myself to 
the covenant) was that we would 
come every Wednesday evening ex- 
cept for sickness or conflict with 
work. This weekly gathering is the 
heart of the Experiment. We begin 
at 6:15 by eating together as families. 
Our children share in the meal and 
worship service for two reasons: first, 
we feel that the modern church pro- 
vides few, if any, significant oppor- 
tunities for the family as a whole 
to participate in its program, thus 
furthering the cleavage of the family 
begun by our over-organized society; 
and second, we want our children to 
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understand the Experiment, and be- 
lieve we can best communicate its 
meaning by having them share in it. 

After supper a worship service 1s 
led by a volunteer. This service ends 
between 7:00 and 7:15, and the group 
adjourns so that parents may take 
their children home. We reconvene 
at 7:45 for fifty-five minutes of or- 
ganized study, consisting of a thirty- 
minute lecture followed by discussion. 
During the past year there were three 
twelve-week terms. -In the first two 
we studied the New Testament, with 
emphasis on the teachings of Jesus. 
Our text, by T. Ralph Morton of 
the Iona Community, was The 
Twelve Together, which treats the 
Gospels from the point of view of 
Jesus and his disciples as a group. 
There were also assignments of Scrip- 
ture passages along with sections in 
several commentaries, notably The 
Interpreters Bible. “What Christians 
Believe—A Study of the Major Doc- 
trines of the Christian Faith” was 
the course for the last term. For 
texts we used the Epistles and James 
Smart's What a Man Can Believe. 


A twenty-minute coffee break fol- 
lows the lecture-discussion period, 
and at 9:00 the members reassemble 
in five “action groups”: Ministry to 
the Community, Ministry through 
Family Life, Ministry to the Congre- 
gation, Ministry through Christian 
Education,» and Ministry through 
Daily Work. Each person was asked 
to focus his ministry in one area of 
life and to join the action group that 
would seek methods of ministry to 
that area. For many persons, it is in 
these groups that the adventure of 
discipleship has begun. 


They discover God’s will first-hand 


Let me make a few general obser- 
vations. If five groups are meeting 
at the same time, I can be in only one 
of them. I have discovered (as I am 
sure most other ministers have) that 
when there is a clergyman in the 
study group, laymen will lean on him 
and let him do most of the talking 
and, if he is willing, most of the 
thinking for the group. These groups 
were on their own. In the early 
weeks of the Experiment they spent 
some frustrating hours. When they 
asked for help, I listened to them 
carefully and suggested study books, 
but absolutely refused to tell them 
what to do. It was hard for them 
and for me. They complained. Some 
even threatened to quit. (None did.) 
But as time went by it became ap- 
parent to each group member that he 
knew very little about living as a 
ministering Christian; that neither 
did anyone else in his group; and 
that in the group he could confess 
his inadequacy and sin and get him- 
self out into the open, i.e., could face 
reality. 

Also each member realized that I 
could never tell him or teach him 
how to minister. Only God can, and 
he must seek to discover in a living 
fellowship God’s call on his life. How 
can a clergyman tell a man who 
works on the assembly line how to 
minister through his daily work; a 
young mother how to minister 
through her family life; and an older 
woman who lives alone how to min- 
ister among the elderly people of 
the community? Members of the 
action groups discovered that a dy- 
namic, accepting, Christian fellow- 
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ship, in which they could honestly 
face themselves and discuss problems 
of living and ministering, was where 
God was most likely to reveal his will 
to them. With this discovery the 
adventures began. 

By examining their lives in the 
light of the claims of the Christian 
faith, members came to realize that 
opportunities for ministry had always 
existed around them. All they did 
now was to begin to train their hearts 
and eyes to see these opportunities 
and respond to them. 


Opportunities for ministry appear 


For instance, the aim of those seek- 
ing to minister through family life is 
to make the home a place of Christian 
ministry. But not one family repre- 
sented in the action group had been 
holding family worship, and the ma- 
jority had not even had grace at 
meals. The group covenanted to be- 
gin family worship in their homes 
and to give thanks at all meals. This 
step led them to reevaluate all family 
relations to discover whether they 
had a Christian basis. 

As the weeks passed opportunities 
for ministry opened. An unwed 
mother came to me for help. One 
of the members of the action group 
invited her to dinner at the Experi- 
ment. She came for several weeks. 
Quietly, quickly, with no prompting 
from me, two mothers gathered 
clothes and other necessities and took 
them to her. She was loved and 
accepted by those whom she expected 
to reject her. 

A local chicken farmer began to 
have repeated blackouts. He was 
not ill enough to require hospitaliza- 
tion, but could not stay in his house 
alone. One of the families in the 
group invited him to stay in their 
home and pledged to care for him. 
He lived with them for over two 
months; during this time he was 
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seriously ill and required constant 
care. Several men in the Experiment 
took care of his chickens, the largest 
share of the work being done by the 
man in whose house he was staying. 
These people ministered, not out of 
a sense of dreaded obligation, though 
at times the work was tedious, but 
rather in the joy of a deep commit- 
ment to the Christian life. 

Those in the group considering 
ministry to the community are seek- 
ing to bring Christianity to the un- 
churched people of Middleburgh. 
For many weeks they found no 
method. Then one evening they de- 
cided that because the people they 
were trying to reach would not come 
to the church, they would have to 
take the church to them. Now they 
meet each Sunday evening as a study 
group in the homes of the members, 
and to this group they invite their 
unchurched friends. They have stud- 
ied Samuel Shoemaker’s How to Be- 
come a Christian and are now study- 
ing the Bible. Two people from out- 
side the church have attended the 


group for over three months and two. 


others have committed themselves to 
attend. These are all people that I 
as a clergyman was unable to reach. 

Six church school teachers make 
up the group focusing on ministry 
through Christian education. For 
several weeks they discussed methods 
of improving their teaching technique, 
but experienced a growing feeling 
that they were not doing what they 
should be doing. One evening a 
member of the group said she had 
noticed that, on the whole, children 
who came from families in the Ex- 
periment had different attitudes from 
children who were not connected with 
it. The former were more conscious 
of the importance of Christianity and 
eager to learn about it. Out of the 
discussions evolved the mission of the 
action group. They began to de- 
velop a program to involve the par- 


ents in the educational program of 
the church school. They made calls 
in the homes of all the pupils, taking 
materials for parents to use at home. 
Their ultimate goal is to involve the 
parents of church school children in 
some form of adult education, be- 
cause they realize that children will 
be interested in learning about Chris- 
tianity only if their parents are in- 
terested. There are exceptions, but 
they are few. 


Ministry through work is difficult 


In many ways the most difficult 
area of ministry is faced by those 
who are concentrating on ministry 
through daily work. They cannot 
engage in any sort of group ministry, 
because they do not work together. 
Moreover, their problems are varied, 
as shown by a list of their occupa- 
tions: a surveyor, a carpenter (both 
of whom work alone), a man who 
assembles herds of cattle for buyers 
and therefore travels a lot, the county 
probation officer, a science teacher, 
and two men who work in industry. 
This group has made no startling 
breakthroughs so far as methods of 
ministry are concerned. What it does 
provide is a place for each man to 
discuss with other concerned men the 
problems he faces in living as a 
Christian on his job—from ways the 
science teacher faces the problem of 
teaching evolution, to ways the man 
in the assembly line can minister to 
Catholic co-workers. The function 
of the group is best summarized by 
the probation officer who says that 
he makes his most difficult calls on 
Wednesdays because at the end of a 
trying day he needs someone to listen 
to him and support him—he finds 
this support in the Wednesday eve- 
ning meetings. 

I joined the group concentrating 
on ministry to the congregation, for 

(Continued on page 44) 
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An evaluation session at the close of a vacation church school is the best time to 
start planning for the next year, and to decide what training the teachers will need. 


Hays from Monkmeyer 


\\ HEN DO LEADERS receive 
training for vacation church school? 
How are they trained? When should 
a church begin to plan for vacation 
church school? 

One church began planning at the 
close of the preceding vacation church 
school. The committee on education 
had recruited a director and an assist- 
ant for two years, the assistant to be- 
come director at the end of that pe- 
riod. During the school these two 
observed the work of all the leaders 
and afterwards asked them to evalu- 
ate their experiences. Then the di- 
rector gave a full report to the com- 
mittee on education. Thus the com- 
mittee began to plan for the next 
year’s vacation church school, using 
the evaluation of the past group of 
teachers as the basis for planning. 

In large churches sometimes the 
committee on education appoints a 
special subcommittee to be responsible 
for planning the vacation church 
school; in small churches the commit- 
tee on education may assume the en- 
tire responsibility. Regardless of size, 
however, a church must recognize the 
vacation. church school as part of its 
ongoing program of Christian educa- 
tion, and the planning committee as 
a year-round committee. 

The planning committee, working 
closely with the director, should begin 
recruiting leaders at the close of the 
previous school. A number of the 
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past leaders may be invited to serve 
again if they did acceptable work. 
Other leaders should be invited as 
soon as the committee clears the 
names with the Christian education 
board. As leaders are recruited, they 
should be assured of training oppor- 
tunities well in advance of the school. 
In fact, a person ought not to be en- 
listed as a leader unless he agrees to 
take training. 


Observation in the church school 


Opportunities for training should 
not be. limited to vacation church 
school institutes held in the spring, 
however valuable they may be. Train- 
ing vacation church school teachers is 
a year-round job and can be done in 
a variety of ways. For instance, lead- 
ers may be trained during the year 
through observation of the regular 
Sunday sessions of the church school. 
The planning committee and/or the 
director should set up plans for ob- 
servation periods. 

Prior to the session, the new work- 
ers need to consult with the regular 
teacher about the subject of the unit 
of study, the purposes of the session, 
and the over-all plan for the morn- 
ing. The observers should plan to 
arrive well ahead of the boys and girls 
and then remain quiet during the ses- 
sion, noting objectively what takes 
place in the group. 


Year-round 
training for 
yacation 


church school 


by Aileen SANBORN 
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As soon after the session as possible, 
the teacher and the observers should 
spend a good block of time in evalua- 
tion, seeking to identify what hap- 
pened to the children and to under- 
stand the reasons for it. The observ- 
ers will undoubtedly have questions to 
bring up, and the teacher can prob- 
ably point out things that the observ- 
ers may not have noticed. This proc- 
ess calls for well-trained teachers who 
know how to evaluate with observers 
and who have a good understanding 
of the goals and methods of working 
with children. 

When the vacation church school 
leader observes in the church school, 


-he becomes aware of the materials, 


procedures, and content of the cur- 
riculum. He becomes acquainted 
with the boys and girls whom he will 
be teaching and observes the equip- 
ment and the use of space in the 
room. All this helps him to see how 
vacation church school experiences 
may be related to church school ex- 
periences and to become enthusiastic 
about his plans for the vacation 
church school. 

There are also opportunities for 
training of this kind beyond the local 
church. In Pennsylvania a denomi- 
nation has trained leaders effectively 
through Approved Observation Cen- 
ters. ‘These centers are churches that 
have adequate space and equipment 
and skilled teachers who are willing 
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Regular departmental teachers’ meetings offer a fine opportunity for training. Some- 
times the teachers engage in role-playing to understand better their pupils’ behavior. 
Clark and Clark 


to have observers for one or more 
Sundays, to orient them, and to eval- 
uate the program with them at the 
close of the session. A visit to such 
a center is an excellent way for vaca- 
tion church school leaders to see the 
best principles and practices of Chris- 
tian education at work. They need 
to clear a date with the center well 
in advance of the visit. 


Group teaching 


Another kind of training that can 
be done through the church school is 
“team teaching” or group teaching. 
Several vacation church school teach- 
ers may work with a skilled leader as 
he teaches a unit on Sunday morning. 

The experience should be preceded 
by the reading of the pamphlet 
“Group Teaching—What? Why? 
How?! which gives some excellent 
suggestions for a group of adults 
teaching together. Before beginning 
to teach, the members of the group 
should set aside time to work together 
as adults. They need to get to know 
one another and to discover individ- 
ual strengths and weaknesses. They 
should discuss the subject of the unit 
and its meaning for their lives as well 
as the pupils’ lives. They need to 
establish the purposes of the unit, a 
plan of procedure, and ways to help 
each other. 
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Group teaching offers rich oppor- 
tunities for a vacation church leader 
to have first-hand teaching experi- 
ences under guidance and with other 
adults. He becomes aware of his 
strong and weak points and learns 
effective ways of working with an age 
group. (Some of the advantages of 
observing in the church school are 
found in group teaching also.) 

A year-round opportunity closely 
related to group teaching is appren- 
tice teaching. For example, there are 
many Christian public school teachers 
who cannot teach regularly in the 
church school but who would wel- 
come an opportunity to serve for short 
periods. One of them might teach a 
unit of study covering four to eight 
weeks. Prospective vacation church 
school leaders would teach under his 
leadership and thus be doing “ap- 
prentice teaching.” They would work 
out a teaching plan, take leadership 
with the boys and girls, and evaluate 


_at the close of the sessions—all under 


the guidance of the master teacher. 
Sometimes it is possible in the vaca- 

tion church school to use these mas- 

ter teachers one year and then have 
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the apprentice teachers lead the next 
year. 


Leadership and laboratory schools 


The director will want to recom- 
mend to new workers that they attend 
a leadership school offered by a coun- 
cil of churches or a denomination. 
He should help each person choose 
the course or courses that will be 
most helpful in his work. It may be 
a course on the Bible, on understand- 
ing a certain age group, on methods, 
or on a particular area of the faith. 
In every instance the worker will be 
preparing to do a better job in the 
vacation church school. 

An effective way of training any 
worker in the church is the laboratory 
method. In Laboratory School Man- 
ual for the Training of Children’s 
Workers? Margie McCarty says: 
“The laboratory experience . . . pro- 
vides an opportunity for the student 
teachers to learn teaching skills 
through practice in using them . . 
the counseling teacher, student teach- 
ers, children, and parents work to- 
gether in the achievement of Chris- 
tian growth for each person. 


“The learning experience must be 
satisfying to the boys and girls if the 
student teachers are to make satisfac- 
tory progress in learning how to teach. 
The counseling teacher, who is a per- 
son with considerable experience and 
ability in-working with the age group 
and with parents and leaders of that 
age group, guides student teachers in 
planning, carrying out, and evaluating 
learning experiences with the age 
group. In light of the group experi- 
ence, the counseling teacher leads a 
student teacher to analyze her own 
needs and to discover resources for 
meeting them. 

“The laboratory method may be 
used informally in various kinds of 
in-service training projects. The 
laboratory school uses the laboratory 
methods with two or more age groups 
from the nursery through the junior 
departments. It involves a minimum 
of five and one-half days, including 
twelve hours with student teachers 
and five sessions (7% hours) with 
boys and girls.” 

Vacation church school teachers 
find invaluable the help they receive 
in a laboratory school. There each 
participates in many capacities as a 
helping teacher and comes to see his 
role as an adult with children or 
youth and with other adults. He 
often experiences change and growth 


2Available, $1.25, from Office of P. and 
D., National Council of Churches, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 
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in his life and observes it in the lives 
of the children. 


Spring institutes and workshops 


Two indispensable phases of the 
training program for vacation church 
school leaders are the spring institutes 
and workshops. Every leader, experi- 
enced or inexperienced, should make 
an effort to attend these meetings, for 
they offer opportunities to deal di- 
rectly with materials and resources for 
the vacation church school. Specially 
trained leaders conduct the sessions. 


In an institute ways of teaching are 
demonstrated and a number of inter- 
esting activities are exhibited. Printed 
resource materials are available for 
the teachers to examine, purchase, or 
order. The resources of the commu- 
nity for enriching the study are 
shared. 


A one-day community workshop on 
the vacation church school offers lead- 
ers a rich opportunity to spend a 
block of time in one area of work. 
There may be several groups, each 
centered on a different phase of the 
unit of study. The groups discuss the 
subject matter, experiment in work- 
ing out problems, and share resources 
in the area of study. Then each 
group reports to the entire workshop, 
so a leader hears and/or sees the re- 
sults of the work of all the groups. 
For instance, dramatizations may be 
planned, role-playing shared, maps 
and posters produced—all to make 
the unit of study vital to the boys and 
girls. 


Reading 


Perhaps the most readily available 
means of training is reading. ‘The 
vacation church school worker should 
have a well-rounded list of books and 
articles for his personal reading 
throughout the year. It should in- 
clude some material that will deepen 
his faith and understanding and some 
that will give him background for the 
vacation church school theme. He 
also needs to read about the charac- 
teristics of the age group with which 
he will be’ working, and the methods 
and procedures recommended for this 
age group. 

Helpful books are available through 
church libraries, pastors’ libraries, and 
public libraries. Here are a few out- 
standing books: Human Relations in 
Teaching by Lane and Beauchamp, 
The Rebirth of Ministry by Smart, 
Children and the Bible by Smither, 
and Understanding Group Behavior 
of Boys and Girls by Cunningham 
and associates. 


The spring training institutes are 
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There are some “approved observation centers” where skilled teachers let observers 
watch them teach one or more sessions and evaluate the prorgam with them afterward. 
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essential in preparing vacation church 
school leaders, but they are not 
enough. A church should take ad- 
vantage of opportunities throughout 


the year to give vacation church 
school leaders training and to help 
them plan for their important sum- 
mer assignment. 


In a spring institute the teachers deal directly with the curriculum they are to 
teach. Other resource materials are available for examination, purchase, or order. 
Dorothy L. Carl 
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Teachers will study 


| HAVE ALWAYS FELT the 
Bible should be meaningful to me, but 
when I tried to read it, it just didn’t 
make sense.” “For the first time in 
my life the Bible has meaning for 
me.” ‘Why don’t you preach this 
type of interpretation from the pul- 
pit?” These were some of the com- 
ments made by church school teach- 
ers during an intensive ten-week 
course on the Bible which I recently 
conducted. 

Christian educators have long em- 
phasized the training of church school 
teachers, yet much training deals only 
with methods. Perhaps this is under- 
standable since a teacher usually 
wants to know how to teach his class. 
However, we need to recognize that 
inner personal resources born of: an 
understanding of the faith are the 
ground of effective Christian teaching. 

Although our church holds demon- 
stration classes each year for teachers 
of the various age levels, I felt we 
were lacking in one area of teacher 
training—Bible study. I asked a di- 
visional superintendent if she thought 
her teachers felt the need for a Bible 
study course. Her enthusiasm took 
me by surprise. Within a week she 
reported that ten teachers were inter- 
ested and that a time and place to 
begin the course had been selected. 

I felt we should do more than study 
about the Bible. We should read the 
Scriptures. I was also aware of the 
need for additional help in under- 
standing the Bible. I selected as a 
text The Unfolding Drama of the 
Bible, by Bernhard W. Anderson (Re- 
flection Book, Association Press, 50¢). 
This book served our need very well. 

At the beginning of the first session 
I pointed out some tools that are 
available for study of the Bible: dic- 
tionary, commentaries, atlas, and the 
various translations of the Bible. 
Then we went through the major sec- 
tions of our textbook to give the 
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teachers some idea of its content and 
structure. I suggested that our class 
procedure be informal and that ques- 
tions be raised at any time on any sub- 
ject related to our study. This sug- 
gestion was readily accepted, and be- 
fore the end of the first session there 


were enough questions to keep the. 


course going longer than we had 
planned. 

The teachers helped make the as- 
signments by deciding how much they 
wanted to read for each class. We 
began most periods with questions 
and then turned to the Bible and 
textbook. Once we spent the entire 
period discussing questions which were 
highly important to the teachers. The 
general pattern, however, was to read 
the assigned portion of the Bible and 
discuss it with the help of the. text. 
At times I elaborated briefly on the 
historical background of the assign- 
ment to give the teachers a better per- 
spective: Many in the class had never 
had a section of Scripture explained 
in this way. ‘The method was espe- 
cially helpful as we considered the 
creation story, II Isaiah and the Exile, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. 

When we came to the section in the 
text dealing with “The People of the 
Law,” I read aloud the book of Ruth, 
for two reasons: to help them under- 
stand the central message of Ruth as 
it relates to the history of the Jewish 
people, and to give them an idea of 
how the Bible might be read with 
feeling and imagination. To hear a 
devoted woman insist that “your 


‘people shall be my people and your 
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God my God” in a time of religious 
and social legalism: is to see the book 
of Ruth as more than an ancient love 
story and as having an important mes- 
sage for contemporary society. The 
Bible story came alive. It became the 
Word of God and spoke to us. 

The members of the class worked 
hard. Some borrowed various books 
which I brought to class each time. 
Others brought newspaper articles or 
magazine clippings that pertained to 
our study and we discussed them. 
This led us into exploring almost 
every phase of Christian faith and 
ethics. We considered how the bibli- 
cal material we were studying could 
be used in church school classes. We 
discussed what should and should not 
be presented at the various age levels. 
We spent some time with the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and the Gospel of St. 
Thomas to help the teachers under- 
stand that new discoveries may be 
made at any time and have to be 
taken into account. During our final 
session we-~used the filmstrip “The 
Bible Through the Centuries,” which 
helped us to see the over-all develop- 
ment of our Bible. 

At no point did the members of 
the group lose interest in the course. 
In fact, even serving refreshments did 
not interfere with the discussions. 
After the dessert was consumed and 
the coffee was cold, we were still dis- 
cussing our subject. (To my knowl- 
edge, only one cookie recipe was ex- 
changed. ) 

The class members felt this type of 
study should be held at least once a 
year. Perhaps the time of meeting 
should be changed to include as many 
teachers as possible. We had met on 
Wednesday afternoons from 1:30 
until 3:00 o'clock so that mothers 
could be home before children re- 
turned from school. Several men 
teachers expressed a real interest in 
the class, but the meeting time pre- 
vented their attending. 

I am convinced that some teachers 
are vitally interested in Bible study 
and should have the opportunity to 
take part in classes themselves. ‘The 
quality of the teaching in our church 
school depends upon the interest and 
knowledge of the teachers. ‘To the 
extent that they study the Bible and 
appropriate its meaning for them- 


selves, their teaching will be interest- - 


ing and relevant. 


New ground will be broken in this November special issue 

on the ecumenical life of the Church and Christian education. 
Order your extra copies of this special issue at once, 
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Orx: SUNDAY MORNING a di- 
rector of Christian education greeted 
a new family that had come to her 
office to enroll in the church school. 
There were three boys, aged nine, 
twelve, and fourteen; the father, Cap- 
tain Saunders, who was retiring in his 
forties from his post in the Navy; and 
the mother, who had been active in 
the Sunday school on the last naval 
station where they had lived. The 
director soon heard about the new 
baby sister and the grandmother at 
home. One glance told her that the 
_ family was stable and closely knit. 

It soon became apparent, however, 
that the family had been attending 
congregations with conservative theo- 
logical and educational points of 
view, very different from those of the 
liberal church to which they had ap- 
plied. She made an appointment to 
visit them in their home, to tell them 
more about the church, and then took 
them to their classes and introduced 
them to the teachers. . 
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When she drove to the Saunders 
home one afternoon that week, the 
director took with her an outline of 
the curriculum used in the church 
school and a statement of the philos- 
ophy of Christian education prepared 
by the board of education. She was 
recieved cordially and introduced to 
the baby and the grandmother. The 
boys were interested in what she told 
them of the subject matter and gen- 
eral objectives of the courses being 
studied in their classes. Since they 
had not had work in these areas be- 
fore, they agreed to read the pupil’s 
books for the last year or two in order 
to “catch up” with the others in the 
classes. She told them about the 
church library and how to take out 
the books. She also told them about 
the other activities for junior highs— 
the Sunday evening fellowship groups 
and the church camp and conference 
program. During this informal con- 
versation she learned the kinds of ac- 
tivities they most enjoyed and their 
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special skills, in order to relay this 
information later to the leaders of the 
youth groups. 

After the boys had left for other 
activities the director talked seriously 
with the parents about the theological 
position of the church, and gave them 
the statement of philosophy underly- 
ing the Christian education program. 
They realized that the program would 
be different from what they-were used 
to, but they were willing to take part, 
and agreed to read some books that 
would give them the point of view 
held by the church. They also agreed 


~ to help the boys catch up on subject 


matter. 

Because of the cheerful spirit and 
flexible attitude of the parents, it was 
not long before the members of the 
family found their places happily in 
the church and the church school. 


New pupils need to be accepted 


Every Sunday school superintend- 
ent or director of Christian education 
is faced continually with saying fare- 
well to old members and greeting 
newcomers. The mobility of families 
today is astonishing. Children are 
moved from school to school and 
community to community with great 
rapidity. Not all can adjust as readily 
as the Saunders family. Often the 


he 


children develop feelings of insecurity. 
It is difficult for adults to appreciate 
their feelings as they enter still an- 
other church, with its unfamiliar set- 
ting, new faces, and perhaps entirely 
new patterns of study and worship. 

What is the most immediate need 
of each newcomer? While this dif- 
fers, every person wants to be ac- 
cepted in a friendly and not too con- 
spicuous manner. Some teachers of 
primary and older groups ask one of 
the pupils to be a special companion 
for a newcomer, showing him where 
to hang his wraps, explaiming the 
work of the committee to which he is 
assigned, describing the books used, 
and going with him to the worship 
service. Of course if the newcomer 
has already become acquainted with 
one or more of the members of the 
class, the period of orientation is 
much easier, but in a church to which 
members come from various parts of 
the city, the need for this kind of per- 
sonal reception is acute. 

If a newcomer soon learns to do 
the right thing at the right time, to 
behave properly, and to fill in the 
spaces in the workbook, the teacher 
may consider this a “good adjust- 
ment.” But is this the important 
thing? To expect a child to fit into a 
pattern may result in stifling his own 
gifts and possibly some of his deepest 
wishes and religious questions. It is 
much more desirable to provide a set- 
ting that will nurture his sense of at- 
homeness, regard, and acceptance. 

When a new child feels this atmos- 
phere of friendly regard, he does not 
find it necessary to indulge in aggres- 
sive actions in order-to secure a place 
in the group. It is often true that 
the loud, boisterous newcomer who 
makes the teacher feel threatened is 
basically the insecure child who feels 
uncomfortably conspicuous and un- 
wanted and therefore tries to get the 
attention he craves. 


Also, in a friendly atmosphere a 
new pupil will not tend to withdraw 
because he is not acquainted with the 
patterns of work. Perhaps he has 
skills in painting, in using the Bible, 
or in playing the violin that he can 
share with the other boys and girls. 
Perhaps he has pieces of relevant in- 
formation to offer. In these cases the 
new pupil may blossom into a re- 
spected contributor to the class group. 
Many a child has flourished under 
this kind of recognition, soon forget- 
ting the unfamiliar setting and rapidly 
finding his own niche among his peers. 


New pupils need to “catch up” 


We need to remember that some 
new pupils have had no previous 
church school associations. Some- 
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times these pupils are the most eager 
and intellectually curious. We must 
keep this interest glowing, taking 
every precaution to avoid embarrass- 
ment or unfavorable comparison. In 
the case of such children and their 
parents there is particular need to 
help them learn some of the back- 
ground knowledge on which the pro- 
gram is based. 

In addition to calls on the family 
by one of the professional church 
staff, there may be need for the chil- 
dren to have midweek meetings with 
the departmental director or a teach- 
er. If there are several pupils who 
could meet together for these “catch- 
up” sessions, so much the better. If 
not, perhaps the parents can give the 
children some of the basic infor- 
mation. 


The material to be taught depends 
on the age and experience of the 
newcomer. Some may need to be 
introduced to the Bible, to Christian 
ideas of God, and to a simple outline 
of the life of Jesus. 
to learn how to find references in the 
Bible, to use the hymnbook, and to 
sing the frequently used songs and re- 
sponses. If the class has been work- 
ing for some time on a unit, the new- 
comer may need a review of the ma- 
terial already covered. One of the 
best ways to introduce the Bible and 
Bible stories that the newcomer is ex- 
pected to know is to give or lend the 
family a copy of Bible Readings for 
Boys and Girls* This is not a re- 
telling of the Bible story, but selec- 
tions from the actual text in the Re- 
vised Standard Version. It is helpful 
if the whole family reads it together, 


as it gives the highlights of the Bible 


in a way easily understood by all. The 
director of Christian education or the 
teacher should give specific helps for 
reading the text, mentioning certain 
passages that will have particular 
meaning in relation to class work. 
The midweek sessions, either at the 
church or in a home, should be in- 
formal and friendly. Inviting another 
member of the class to help the leader 
interpret the work may be a good 
idea. Most important is to give the 
new pupils the impression that they 
have a chance to become involved in 
a program in which they may grow 
in Christian understanding and ac- 


“ceptance, and that they have warm, 


friendly associations. 


Basic needs remain the same 


We probably do not consider seri- 
ously enough the variety of ways in 
which newcomers approach the ex- 


1Thomas Nelson and Sons, $3.00. 


Perhaps all need _ 


perience of attending church school. 
Some nursery children already feel at 
home in the church before they enter 
a nursery group, because they are ac- 
quainted with other children and with 
one or more of the adults, and have 
visited the room in advance. Others 
require much personal reassurance 
and overt loving on the part of the 
teacher. 

Children who have come from 
formal, structured kindergartens may 
find an informal program strange and 
may need plenty of time to explore 
the use of toys and art materials be- 
fore they are ready for group experi- 
ences. 

Some new first-graders may want 
to sit and watch class activities for 
a number of sessions before they are 
ready to be counted as one of the 
group. They should be allowed this 
privilege. 

Certain high school young people 
may feel unsure of themselves in the 
group before they learn the teen-age 
patterns of the community. A happy 
experience at a square dance to 
which they have been imvited by 
hearty high-schoolers will soon break 
down their anxieties. 


Every person, no matter what his 
age, has basic needs for love, accept- 
ance, recognition, and new experi- 
ence, and these needs must be satis- 
fied before he can grow in the Chris- 
tian community. The expression of 
genuine Christian love provides the 
most basic solution of these needs. 


Knowing the parents is important 


One of the best ways to help a new 
pupil be happy in the church school 
is to gain the support of the parents. 
Parents who attend adult church 
school classes, become involved in 
church activities, and find joy and 
purpose in their church associations 
can help their child enjoy his own 
class. The parents must know the 
plans and purposes of the church 
school and be in sympathy with them. 
The Saunders family was visited by 
the director of Christian education, 
who took ample time to interpret the 
church school program. The parents 
reacted favorably to the point of view 
explained to them. If they had not 
done so, and had been unwilling to 
explore the church’s approach to edu- 
cation through discussion and read- 
ing, it would not have been wise to 
urge them to send their children to 
the church school. A conflict between 
the points of view of the church and 
the parents would have made the boys 
unhappy and confused. In such a 
case it would have been better to 
introduce the family to another 

(Continued on page 44) 
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1 NEVER WENT to Sunday 
school when I was a child, but I want 
my children to go. I want them to 
know the Bible.” 

Many church school registrars have 
heard parents offer this explanation 
for enrolling their children in church 
school. The parents may have had 
little experience in the Christian 
Church, or they may have rebelled 
against too much of the wrong kind. 
However, they have a nostalgic, wist- 
ful, or vaguely hopeful desire for 
their children to come in contact 
with the church and, above all, with 
the Bible. They seem to feel there is 
something reassuring, even protective, 
about knowing the Bible. 

Yet too few parents or adult 
church members could describe why 
the Bible is important or exactly what 
it means to know the Bible. Great 
expectations seem to cluster around 
the portentous words, “I want my 
child to know the Bible.” Parents 
want something done to guarantee 
that this happen. There the matter 
rests. 

This vaguely defined desire fre- 
quently rests on a subconscious as- 
sumption that there is something semi- 
magical about the Bible and _ its 
words. Knowing them will have a 
salutary effect on one’s religious life. 
Hearing Bible stories will somehow 
produce a person who behaves prop- 
erly and is religious. 

In this perspective, ability to repeat 
Bible verses by rote or from memory 
is more or less considered the same as 
Christian growth. One kindergarten 
teacher was thrilled because her five- 
year-olds could repeat the Beatitudes 
verbatim. The children had proudly 
learned them to recite for a parents’ 
assembly. A feeling that these young- 
sters “knew the Bible” pervaded the 
room, and everyone rejoiced—except 
two or three persons who saw no con- 
nection between rote recitation and 
comprehension of the deep meaning 
for the Christian life that Jesus words 
radically convey. 

Juniors may get a thrill out of 
hearing biblical miracle stories told 
by means of heightening the miracu- 
lous. After all, the story of Jesus 
walking on the water, when ab- 
stracted from its context and told 
without regard for its religious sig- 
nificance, is as dramatic as mysteries 
of the space age. But how does this 
kind of knowledge help live-wire boys 
and girls know Jesus as the One to 
whom they want to commit their 
lives? 

Is this kind of verbal acquaintance 
the sum total of what we want chil- 
dren, young people, or adults to know 
of the Bible? Do the Bible’s words 
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have a special character, an ingrained 
effect, just because they are in the 
Bible, and therefore “do something 
religious” to people who know them? 
Is being able to repeat alleged bibli- 
cal principles or details of stories the 
most important experience of the 
Bible that people should have? Is 
knowing words without understand- 
ing what they mean, or learning them 
because they may someday mean 
something, the richest experience with 
the Bible? 

With the current resurgence of in- 
terest in the church, its life, and its 
mission, we need to consider carefully 
just what are desirable and truly ef- 
fective experiences of the Bible. Pat 
answers will be less helpful than 
thoughtful exploration of the follow- 
ing questions that may serve as 
guides: (1) What is the Bible? (2) 
What does it mean to know the 
Bible? (3) How do we secure such 
knowledge? 


What is the Bible? 


The Bible contains stories, but it is 
more than a book of stories. The 
Bible contains some of the world’s 
greatest literature, but it is more than 
an anthology of great literature. The 
Bible is based on actual historical 
events and includes reliable historical 
material, but it is more than an his- 
torical record. 

The Bible is the record of what 
God has done in the history of man- 
kind to save us from the consequences 
of our self-centered rebellion against 
his plan and purpose for us, and of 
how man has responded to God’s 
acts. God is the central figure in the 
Bible, which tells of his searching, 
forgiving, redeeming love for the 
people of God. What God has done 


to save us and restore us to right re- 


lation with him has been seen, inter- 
preted, and written down by eyes of 
faith. That is, the people who. wrote 
the Bible were those who believed 
that God called one people in ancient 
times to serve him. They were not 
so-called objective historians who had 
no faith in God and looked on from 
outside the community of believers. 
What happened in history is seen 
from a religious point of view with 
God as the central actor, the One 
who directs men’s lives and to whom 
men respond in various ways. 

The Bible is also the source of the 
history of the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Church, through which God 
continues to act and speak to men 
today. In the pages of the Bible we 
find the record of God’s supreme reve- 
lation in Jesus Christ and the begin- 
ning, among his followers, of the com- 
munity of believers whom God now, 
as then, calls to his service. We be- 
lieve with those of biblical times that 
this mighty God continues to act. We 
believe that he continues to speak to 
men in the same ways he spoke to 
them centuries ago: through our per- 
sonal lives, through the lives of indi- 
viduals, through what happens in the 
community of faith and on the na- 
tional and international scene. 

When we regard the Bible as the? 
story of our faith, we see a unity in 
the many kinds of material it con- 
tains. All the materials spring from 
or relate to that story. Exodus tells 
of the beginning of the people of God. 
Psalms contains their songs of praise 
and penitence. Judges tells what 
happened during one epoch of the 
people’s history. The Gospels relate 
the good news of God’s revelation in 
a life fully committed to him and his 
purposes. The Revelation of John is 
a code letter encouraging persecuted 
believers to stand firm in the faith. 
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For young children the central message of the Bible is spoken more clearly by 
persons than by words. To be forgiven and loved gives meaning to “God is love.” 


The Bible as a whole makes great 
sense, and its individual parts take on 
rich meaning in the light of its total 
nature as the story of God acting in 
men’s lives. 

Understood and studied from this 
point of view, as a book of deep 
meaning behind the words that com- 
prise it, the Bible becomes a living 
book. When we read it, the words 
become not an end in themselves but 
the channel through which we meet 
God today and hear him speak to us. 
To people who read with eyes of faith, 
there is contemporary significance in 
those long-ago events. The Bible 
helps us understand what God is do- 
ing and saying now. 

This message of good news and re- 
demption will not be communicated 
simply by storing up sets of words 
from the Bible. We must select bib- 
lical materials that best convey the 
message to an age group. We must 
choose suitable methods of introduc- 
ing various age groups to the mes- 
sage and to specific biblical materials. 
Great variety is needed in both mate- 
rials and methods. 


» What does it mean to know the 
Bible? 


We have already suggested that 
knowing the Bible means more than 
acquaintance with words for words’ 
sake. The word “know” as used in 
the Bible refers to more than intellec- 
tual or mental knowledge, the mean- 
ing we tend to give it. Biblically, the 
word “know” means to make some- 
thing a part of our inmost selves, part 
of the way we live and respond to 
life. To know the parable of the 
Prodigal Son includes being ac- 
quainted with the words in which it 
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is told and experiencing God’s love 
and forgiveness in our own lives. 
Only when both words and an experi- 
ence of their meaning are included in 
“knowing the Bible” does the Bible 
have real significance for life. Only 
then does it become an exciting, liv- 
ing book, different from all others, 
constantly unfolding rich meaning. 

Knowing the Bible also means un- 
derstanding that it is the sacred 
Scripture of the community of faith, 
accepting it as our Christian heritage. 
This book records our family tree 
and history, so to speak. It is the 
product of an historic community, of 
which we today are the spiritual 
lineal descendants. Because we. are, 
the Bible holds special significance 
for us. We turn to it as the unique 
source for discovering the meaning of 
life. It is far more than one among 
many sources of sound principles for 
the good life. 

The Bible is one of the most im- 
portant channels through which we 
come into relation with God. What 
Amos said is as pertinent for us in 
America as it was for Israelites in 
Samaria. What Jeremiah says about 
the covenant written on the heart 
ought to have more meaning for us 
who bear the name Christian than it 
did for Judeans in Jerusalem’s last 
The Bible is unique in that it 
comes out of a particular time in his- 
tory, yet it speaks to people in any 
age who read it as their story because 
they are people of faith. 


How do we secure such knowledge? 


Contact with persons who know the 
Bible and the God it brings to us is 
an important means of coming to 
know the Bible in the manner de- 


scribed above. The Bible is an adult 
book, written by and for adults. 
Therefore for young children the cen- 
tral message of the Bible is spoken 
more clearly by persons than by words. 


Leaders must demonstrate their per- 
sonal experience of the Bible’s mes- 
sage in their relations with their pu- 
pils. For: example, Jamie has spent 
most of the morning in the kinder- 
garten tearing down Sara’s_ block 
house, stomping through Don’s store, 
and teasing Jeannie. He is a nuisance 
and a bother and obviously unhappy. 
Mrs. Johnson casually takes Jamie by 
the hand and they go for a walk—but 
not to the superintendent’s office, and 
not so he can be told what a wretched 
child he is. Rather, Jamie senses love 
and understanding in the friendly 
pressure of Mrs. Johnson’s hand; he 
welcomes a chance to let out his feel- 
ings about the family quarrel that 
had continued loudly all the way to 
church. He can finally return to take 
part in the class constructively because 
he knows Mrs. Johnson understands 
and forgives him and will help him. 

Mrs. Johnson has demonstrated the 
Bible’s message, and Jamie will have 
a basis in experience for believing 
that God forgives those who are 
sorry. The verse “God is love,” read 
from the Bible during worship time, 
will have real meaning for Jamie. 
Through such demonstration along 
with the teacher’s periodic use of fa- 
miliar passages found in the Bible, 
young children will begin to identify 


the Bible with life, with God, and 


with a kind of relation to others that 
is satisfying and important. 

Older children will build on foun- 
dations laid in younger years. A 
growing knowledge of specific por- 
tions, their meanings known through 
experiences and discussed in class, 
can serve as the gateway to knowing 
the Bible as a heritage book. Juniors 
can make good use of the book itself. 
They derive great joy from informal 
dramatization of parables and stories. 
One group of sixth-graders who were 
studying the life of Jesus worked out 
a series of tableaux depicting events 
in Holy Week and shared it with the 
whole church on Palm Sunday eve- 
ning. Intensive study of the stories 
themselves, research into costumes of 
the times, viewing filmstrips of life in 
New Testament Palestine—all were 
part of this project through which 
the juniors came to know the Bible. 
A teacher who guided, but did not 
dominate, shared with the boys and 
girls his own understanding of the 
meaning of Jesus’ final days. 

In Bible study with older children 
and young people we must be careful 
not to abstract the Bible’s message 
from its setting in the lives of men. 
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We tend frequently, for example, to 
absolutize Jesus’ teachings so that 
they become universal ideals that no 
one can live up to, instead of sign- 
posts that direct us to God’s love as 
the source of help in becoming the 
kind of persons Jesus describes. 
“Turning the other cheek” may seem 
ridiculous or a sign of weakness if 
taken with a literal universality; but 
received as a radical description of 
an inner quality of forgiving love for 
even our enemies, it is more demand- 
ing and also more clearly understand- 
able, even though we may not like 
what we understand. 


At all times, for all ages, biblical 
people should be people with whom 
we can _ identify—tfellow travelers 
along the path of living in obedience 
to God’s will. David, for example, 
should not be whitewashed or over- 
idealized into a pretty shepherd boy. 
Rather, he must be what the Bible 
pictures him: a struggling human be- 
ing who took God seriously and knew 
when God had found him out. 


It is important that older children, 
young people, and adults be encour- 
aged to make direct use of the Bible 
as much as possible. Aids for inter- 
pretation will always be needed, but 
skill in the use of the Bible itself is 
necessary if it is to be read as a liv- 
ing book. 

Frequently parents ask about Bible 
story books displayed in bookstores. 
For younger children, a Bible story 
may need to be retold; for older chil- 
dren, a good retelling may be interest- 
ing as a prelude to personal acquaint- 
ance with the Bible. But great care 
should be exercised in choosing a 
Bible story book. In many cases story 
books are poor literature, contain 
literal and unimaginative rephrasing 
of the biblical words, and are lacking 
in insights into the Bible’s message 
and meaning. Art work may be gar- 
ish and overly elaborate; it may dis- 
tort and debase biblical meanings. 

One fourth-grade class had found 
joy in the actual use of the Bible. 
The story of Joseph, read and thought 
about under the guidance of a per- 
ceptive teacher-couple, was arousing 
real interest. The boys and girls were 
taking pride in using their reading 
skill and finding it exciting to think 
about how God could use even a 
smart aleck like Joseph. Then a well- 
meaning parent brought news of a 
“bargain” in Bible story books at a 
local store: a five-dollar book for 
two fifty. No one had ever heard of 
the book before, but it was big, with 
bright colors and large type. The 
parent did not seem to know the stock 
had been on hand for two years, that 
the stories were literal paraphrases in- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Juniors can make good use of the Bible itself, and enjoy doing research 
leading to dramatizing Bible stories. Other aids are important, but skill 
in using the Bible itself is needed if it is to be read as a living book. 


Clark and Clark 
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Fe SOME UNKNOWN REA- 
SON church school teachers have 
come to rely almost exclusively on the 
piano and a pianist for music in their 
classes. This reliance sometimes robs 
their classes of satisfying musical ex- 
periences which are available through 
use of recorded music. Music is in- 
tegral to Christian education and 
should not be allowed to become 
something extraneous that is intro- 
duced when an itinerant pianist walks 
into the room. 

Ideally each self-contained class- 
room has a teacher who is prepared 
to play a well-tuned piano at what- 
ever time and for whatever purpose 
desired. But the ideal exists in too 
few situations, and many teachers 
must seek other ways of providing 
music for their groups. In a num- 
ber of cases teachers have found that 
a record player is a helpful device 
in overcoming handicaps associated 
with the piano, and also for supple- 
menting music that even the best de- 
partmental pianist can provide. 

From the standpoint of economy 
alone, a record player is far less ex- 
pensive to purchase and to maintain 
than a piano. It also is a space-saver 
in overcrowded classrooms. A fur- 
ther advantage is its easy portability 
for use in a variety of room arrange- 
ments. At times it can be operated 
by children themselves (especially 
primaries and juniors). Its uses are 


legion. Let’s take a look at some of 
the ways enterprising teachers in 


various age groups can use the record 
player to advantage. 


Use music with movement 


In the nursery class children enjoy 
listening to short stories and to songs 
in story context. A good example of 
suitable material for this age is the 
album Growing Days recently released 
by The Graded Press. Many of its 
songs are integrally related to nursery 
curriculum materials and are sung 
in straightforward manner by Doro- 
thy Olson, who also tells the stories. 
Accompaniments are made colorful 
with the use of a variety of instru- 
ments. Repetition of the songs pro- 
vides opportunity for youngsters to 
learn them and to sing along as they 
are able. 

Activity music is important for the 
nursery child, and there: are many 
albums available that provide such 
music. Besides carrying out the vari- 
ous activities suggested in the ma- 
terial itself, boys and girls should be 
given opportunity to express them- 
selves freely through creative rhyth- 
mic movements of their own origin 
without direction from the leader. 
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Do you have a piano but no one to play it? 


Is your piano out of tune? 


Do you have only a part-time pianist? 


If these or similar problems beset you, maybe 


youll find a solution in this article. 


Playing brief selections from classical 
music literature can provide aesthetic 
motivation for such activity. Quiet- 
time listening can be enhanced with 
the use of good recorded music. 


Use records with singing 


The kindergarten class offers more 
extended opportunities for use of a 
record player. Occasionally young- 
sters of this age can learn to use the 
record player themselves. An alert 
teacher will capitalize on a child’s 
eagerness by helping him learn how 
to handle records properly (for ex- 
ample, without touching fingers to 
the grooves) and how to care for the 
equipment. 

Just as in the nursery class, kinder- 
garten children enjoy learning songs 
by singing along to well-recorded ma- 
terial that has relevance to the total 
learning experience. In addition to 
using such records as those produced 


by Westminster Press (Geneva Rec- 
ord series) and The Graded Press 
(Sing, O Sing) with children of this 
age, the church school teacher should 
also become acquainted with the ex- 
cellent albums produced for public 
school and weekday kindergarten use 
by companies such as Summy-Birch- 
ard (Bomar Records). The Bomar 
series includes holiday songs, animal 
and action songs, and singing games 
to supplement the regular diet of 
“religious” music. Most such albums 
contain leaders’ guides to help in 
using them ‘effectively. For help in 
playing, singing, listening, establishing 
moods of worship, and teaching, a 
record player is useful in the kinder- 
garten class. 


Use great recorded music 


At the primary age we can begin 
to introduce boys and girls to their 
heritage of great music of the church. 


A portable record player is much less expensive than a piano and can be used in 


a classroom or a department room. 


Records teach children fine religious music. 
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Use a record player! 


by V. Earle COPES 


Music Editor, Editorial Division, Board of Education, 


The Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee 


In addition to the records mentioned 
above, a primary teacher can begin 
to play for the children recordings 
of great hymns, portions of which 
they can learn to sing and to appre- 
ciate. The great doxologies of the 
church, shorter anthems, and even 
significant organ music can be intro- 
duced to the primary child by means 
of the record player. 

One basic principle should always 
be observed. AlJl music, whether for 
listening or for participation, should 
be selected because of its appropriate- 
ness to the occasion and used as an 


integral part of the curriculum. 
Music used in an unrelated manner 
detracts from rather than helps 


achieve the goals of Christian educa- 
tion for children. 

Geneva Records has a set of ma- 
terials for primaries, as does The 
Graded Press (Gladly Sing). Also 


for this age there are albums avail- 


George A. Hammond 


Kindergarten children enjoy learning songs by singing along to 
well-recorded material that has relevance to the total learning 
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able for public school use that can 
supplement and enrich church school 
music. Many public libraries have 
children’s records that may be bor- 
rowed. Selections from albums such 
as those recorded by the Robert Shaw 
Chorale and the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir introduce primary boys and 
girls to the great hymns of the church 
and inspire them to learn the ones 
within their comprehension. A bene- 
ficial by-product of letting primaries 
listen to such recordings is the estab- 
lishment of high aesthetic standards 
of hymn-singing in these future 
churchmen. 

Short organ pieces can be played 
during a listening time or quiet wor- 
ship time. Among the many excellent 
recordings of organ music available 
are several by E. Power Biggs: Joyeux 
Noels for Christmas and Voluntartes 
and Processionals. The record album 
Music for Worship contains many 
hymns, anthems, and organ selections 


experience. 


appropriate for listening by primary 
children. 

The use of a record player with 
juniors will enable the teacher to 
introduce the boys and girls to ex- 
cerpts from some of the great ora- 
torios and cantatas, such as Handel’s 
Messiah, Haydn’s Creation, and Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah. More of the great 
hymns of the church can be intro- 
duced into the repertoire. Juniors 
may still enjoy the sing-along method 
of learning new hymns, but care should 
be taken that the children do not try 
to imitate the voice quality of adult 
singers on the records. It is better to 
use recordings of junior choirs. Three 
albums of such hymns have just been 
published by the Graded Press. 

In order to use the foregoing sug- 
gestions a church school teacher must 
have easy access to a record player 
in his classroom, and suitable record- 
ings must be available, either from the 
church school library or the public 
library. Many churches are now 
building libraries of good recordings. 

A word of caution must be said 
about care of equipment. A teacher 
should be sure the record player has a 
good needle. Worn needles perma- 
nently damage good records. A dia- 
mond needle should be used if pos- 
sible, and it should be checked peri- 
odically by a reliable dealer. Records 
must be stored vertically and away 


(Continued on page 42) 


For help in playing, singing, listening, setting 


moods of worship, and teaching, a record player is useful. 
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“Your problems 


seem like luxuries” 


A letter from Liberia challenges American churches to 


more generous sharing with their brethren overseas 


Editorial note: 

The following letter has been in and out 
of our files for nearly a year. We con- 
sidered sharing it with Journal readers, 
then put it back, but we could not forget 
it. So we have decided to print it, as 
we should have done months ago. It is 
from one of our faithful Journal readers, 
a missionary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, who is teaching in a seminary 
in Liberia.. Miss Gladys Quist, to whom 
the letter is addressed, was Mrs. Gay’s 
teacher in a course in Christian educa- 
tion at Union Theological Seminary. 
She is now Associate Director of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Division of Christian Edu- 
cation, National Council of Churches. 


Cuttington College and Divinity 
School, Suacoco, c/o The Bishop's 
House, Monrovia, Liberia 


October 10, 1960 


Dear Miss Quist: 

I have a set of Freshman English 
compositions to grade, six long-over- 
due lesson plans for the all-African 
Sunday School Curriculum to write, 
and dinner to cook for a visitor from 
Bamako in the Sudan, but somehow 
I felt I had to sit down and write. I 
have just finished reading the Septem- 
ber International Journal of Religious 
Education and seeing your name here 
and there, and still regarding you as 
my prime mentor concerning Chris- 
tia education in the _ Episcopal 
Church, I decided you were the per- 
son to whom I should get something 
off my chest. So here goes. 

I’m going to try to describe a re- 
action to this issue, and to other 
recent ones, in particular the issue 
on Planning for Better Christian Edu- 
cation through Buildings and Equip- 
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ment. I think that the problem of 
developed and underdeveloped —na- 
tions is probably the most staggering 
problem in our world today. It is 
impossible to know or even believe 
what underdeveloped means until 
one has lived in such a place for a 
while. When we return on furlough 
after two years here, I fear that I'll 
be almost tongue-tied when I talk to 
people. 

I know, of course, that every prob- 
lem discussed in the article “This 
Kind of World” [a report of the 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, September 1960]. is a 
vital one, and yet, compared to what 
needs to be done here in Africa, each 


problem seems like a luxury. The 


comment about vitamin C deficiency, 


Mrs. John Gay in Liberia 


for example, when children 300 yards 
from my house die of malnutrition 
(complicated with worms, malaria, 
dysentery, and whatever they have 
all the time). Most of the children 
around me are in such a state of 
health that the moment they get 
measles or some such common disease 
the combined enemies defeat them. 
Problems of the American family are 
discussed in the report, yet of the 
dozen Sunday school boys I know 
best, not one of them is living with 
his mother and father. 

A group of our students have gotten 
interested in helping a leper village 
about an hour’s walk from here— 
with virtually no care or medication. 
But I feel ashamed to post the article 
“A new understanding of leprosy” 


Compared with thatched huts without seats, American churches seem very luxurious. 
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[September 1960] because it is so 
positive and hopeful and irrelevant 
to these lepers who are in fact cov- 
ered with “loathsome sores” not of 
leprosy, but of yaws, tropical ulcers, 
and malnutrition which accompany 
it; and because the “new understand- 
ing” is meaningless without the medi- 
cine and the workers to put it into 
practice. “Modern physiotherapeutic 
and orthopedic-surgical methods”— 
of what good are they in a country 
where there are not enough hospitals 
and doctors put together to handle 
the barest emergency surgical needs 
of the tiny proportion of the popula- 
tion who even know about modern 
medical care? 

And the issue on Buildings and 
Equipment [February 1960]—well it 
almost made me cry to see the abun- 
dance of luxury items in the average 
American church—and realize how 
little each average church will give 
for the work of the church through- 
out the world. 

I’m not saying all this very thought- 
fully or well, but trust you know 
what I mean. It is not that I doubt 
the importance and necessity of the 
work of the churches in America— 
and I’m well aware of the many 
unchurched or inadequately churched 
people in America. And of course 
it is the degree of Christian education 
and dedication of American church- 
men which determines the extent to 
which they can cope with the chal- 
lenges of the rest of the world. And 
it is not that I doubt the value of 
much of what is done here in the 
underdeveloped countries. Last Sun- 
day I went with two college students 
to a Sunday school they run as a 
student project in a nearby village. 
As I watched them teach so effec- 
tively without pictures or any equip- 
ment—with methods I have learned 
to scorn as old-fashioned (rote learn- 
ing of a memory verse, standing up 
and reciting what they had learned, 
etc.) —I almost despaired of my value 
here as a teacher of Christian edu- 
cation. These two were born teachers 
with a deep faith and ability to teach 
effectively within their own limited 
situation. 

I don’t doubt the importance of 
American church life, or of Liberian 
church life at present—but living 
with the contrast is unbelievable. For 
the first time I see the contrast 
through the eyes of the folk on this 
side—and it’s right embarrassing. We 
feel it with special sharpness because 
our work is primarily not with il- 
literate villagers but keen, alert col- 
lege students. They can’t really 
imagine the affluent society, yet they 
know enough about it to know what 
they do not have. Even my unedu- 
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cated cook knows. He asked me 
yesterday, “If you say you pay 5¢ 
for an orange at home, why do you 
pay only 1¢ here, and try to get them 
2 for 1¢?” How do I preach to 
him (as I did last month) on “Give 
us this day our daily bread” when we 
both know that I have daily bread 
and he does not? And to the college 
students even more it is unbelievable 
that Americans are not willing to 
support and staff Cuttington as well 
as they support their American col- 
leges. 

Those college students know how 
much they are missing and how much 
others could give. Yet they are bit- 
terly anti-imperialist and fear any aid 
with strings attached. They are 
proudly independent and determined 
to help themselves. One wrote the 
other day in English class, ““Whatever 
the need may be, Africans must re- 
member that we have just re-won 
our ‘human dignity’ from disgraceful 
colonial domination. ‘Therefore our 
immediate task is to rebuild our self- 
respect. Africans must learn first to 
work hard for their own destiny be- 
fore they can beg from America or 
Furope.... A beggar has never 
been respected in the world. Hence 
begging should be limited. An Afri- 
can should prefer true friendship to 
charity.” 

Every time we turn around we face 


the same _ psychological problems: 
“We are in need, it is obvious that 
you should help us”; “We are inde- 
pendent—don’t come with your gifts 
trying to be neo-imperialists”; “We 
are in great need but won’t lower our 
dignity by begging aid.” Obviously 
the Christian mission is called and 
able to do something which no na- 
tional or even UN aid can do—but 
the amount actually being done is 
fantastically limited. When I go 
home Ill know that in two years 
Ive hardly begun to meet any of 
the thousands of needs I see daily. 
I think Til be very restless and un- 
comfortable for three months in 
America. 

Don’t you know anyone who wants 
to come join us in the work here? 
And don’t you know any Christians 
who'd like to help endow a chair or 
build a faculty house or dorm some- 
where in the underdeveloped nations 
as well as help build a new Ameri- 
can church, the Interchurch Center, 
or denominational headquarters in 
America ? 


Faithfully in Christ, 
Judy Gay 


Note: Copies of the JouRNAL’s 
special issue on “Education for Mis- 
ston” are available at prices listed on 
page one of the current issue. 


IN THE MARCH 1961 issue of the Journal was an article entitled 
“For All Children and Youth.” It had to do with the cooperation 
of churches and agencies such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp 


Fire Girls, YMCA, and YWCA. 


It explained that a new thrust 


toward cooperation is being made by churches and agencies in the 
interest of reaching all the boys, girls, and young people of the 


community. 


It asked that representatives of churches and agen- 


cies meet in local communities to discuss the needs of their areas 


and report to the national committee. 


The Committee suggests 


that at least the following questions be covered in the reports: 


1. What problems of coordination do we face? 
2. What are the unmet opportunities for serving children and 


youth in our community? 


3. What steps are we taking to increase the cooperation of 
churches and agencies in meeting the needs of children and youth? 

4. What kind of guidance would we like to receive in the new 
manual which the national committee is preparing? Do we think, 
for example, that the manual should include: 


a. Interpretation of current thinking about the goals of Chris- 


tian education? 


b. Interpretation of the programs of the various agencies? 
c. Specific suggestions concerning cooperation and coordina- 


tion of effort? 


‘d. Suggestions as to how to study the needs of the children 

and youth of our community? 
e. Reports of successful efforts in coordination of program? 

The Committee wishes to thank churches and community 

groups that have already sent in their reports, and urges that 

other reports be sent soon—by November if possible. They should 

be sent to Miss Mary Venable, National Council of Churches, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 
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Young people want to know 


about eternal life 


by P. Dale NEUFER 


Associate Minister, College Avenue Methodist Church, 


Note: This is the second in a series of 
articles on “What the gospel has to say 
to young people.” The first one, by 
William Kirkland, appeared in the Janu- 


ary issue. 


As A PERSON reaches self-con- 
sciousness and begins the endless quest 
to know himself, he is bound to con- 
sider the question of Job, “If a man 
die, shall he live again?” The refer- 
ence to death in the prayer of my 
childhood—‘‘If I should die before I 
wake, I pray the Lord my soul to 
take’—caused me to crawl under the 
covers and hide from any dark omen 
that might come in the open window. 
I also remember the impression that 
the death of a robin made upon me. 
I am not sure that my parents were 
aware of the dread of death this ex- 
perience caused me to have. 

“Tf a man die, shall he live again?” 
This question is poignant in the mind 
of a young person. The “rebel” who 
strikes out against certain established 
social customs may be seeking to 
achieve a twofold purpose: to exalt 
his individuality and to defy the origi- 
nal Giver of life. This purpose may 
be the hidden reason that young peo- 
ple participate in the game of “chick- 
en,’ in which two cars are headed 
down the road toward each other, 
with the driver who turns out being 
labeled “chicken” or coward. These 
young people, usually good drivers, 
know the risks involved, but they as- 
sume that somehow they are exempt 
from the horrible consequences of a 
collision. Actually they are defying 
the fact of death while at the same 
time rebelling against their Creator. 

Not only the rebelling young per- 
son wrestles with the angel of life 
and death, however; the righteous 
Jacob who has seen the vision of the 
ladder to heaven also wants to know 
about immortality. As a counselor of 
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West Somerville, Massachusetts 


young people over the past several 
years, I have tested small and large 
church fellowship groups with a 
“Youth Check List” (Methodist 
Board of Education, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee) comprising over one hundred 
questions vital to Christian youth. 
On every occasion one of the first 
three questions to which young people 
wanted an answer was this one: Is 
there life after death? What answers 
should Christian adults suggest to 
young people today? 


Immortality is not provable 


Young people must first understand 
that immortality—like most great 
realities—belongs to the realm of in- 
ner conviction rather than to that of 
mathematical formulae. Eternal life 
may indeed be a certainty for man 
after he dies, but God does not over- 
whelm us with knowledge of it in ad- 
vance. This may seem a negative 
point with which to begin, but young 
people who are frank with each other 
—sometimes brutally so—admire the 
honest admission of things as they are. 
Although in modern education they 
are taught to search incessantly for 
the truth, they are also trained to re- 
spect the unknown. 

On the other hand, an adolescent 
has his share of insecurities in grow- 
ing up and hence may anxiously af- 
firm a faith in life after death with- 
out due regard to known facts. At 
such times he is likely to do himself 


‘more harm than good. Harm will 


come not only from oversimplifying 
the problem but also from not allow- 
ing for honest doubt. He may be 
tempted to say, for example, “The 
Bible proves there is life after death.” 
The fact is, however, that the Old 
Testament indicates that existence 
after death, when not directly denied, 
is problematical. (See the New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 


Knowledge, V, p. 458.) In Jesus’ 
day the Sadducees denied the exist- 
ence of all eternal life, while the 
Pharisees and Essenes affirmed differ- 
ent concepts of immortality. Jesus and 
Paul generally sided with the Phari- 
sees—and lived as if their conviction 
were true, proclaiming their faith in 
their lives. 


It is a matter of faith 


Young people certainly deserve to 
know that our faith in eternal life is 
not “provable’’ But that is not 
enough. It should also be pointed 
out that the concept of immortality 
is a matter of faith, that it is a doc- 
trine we proclaim on the basis of our 
faith in a living God and in relation 
to our belief in a meaningful earthly 
life. 

First of all, we believe that God 
is a God not of the dead but of the 
living. Tennessee Williams in Sud- 
denly Last Summer’ adroitly drama- 
tizes how hfe lives on life, how only 
the fittest survive, and how if God is 
Creator of such a world, he is actually 
the Great Destroyer. The most 
graphic -portrayal of this thought is 
the description of a flock of flesh- 
eating birds devouring freshly hatched 
sea turtles. After spending all day 
watching the ghastly spectacle from 
the crow’s nest of the boat, Sebastian 
called to his mother, “Well, now I’ve 
seen Him!” By “Him” he meant 
God. In nature and in the human 
world, according to Williams, only 
the fittest survive, and the purpose 
for life is no more eternal than the 
mortal being. 

Since there is no final fact on which 
to prove the existence of a good God, 
there is no means of objectively de- 
nying the skepticism implicit in Wil- 
liams’ play. Yet before choosing the 
rather grotesque philosophy found in 
Suddenly Last Summer, an adolescent 
ought to know “a more perfect way” 
as found in the views of Jesus and 
Paul. 

Jesus spoke of the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob: “He is not God 
of the dead, but of the living” (Mat- 
thew 22:32). Jesus obeyed God who 
was at the top of Jacob’s ladder, the 
God discovered by Isaiah as “high 
and lifted up” (Isaiah 6:1). 
knew and loved the Psalms, many of 
which emphasize the distant glory and 
majesty of God (for example, Psalms 
19, 24, 62:11, 76:4; 97, and 144); 
At the same time, he possessed a 
unique consciousness of the intimacy 
of God, epitomized by the phrase in 


1New York: The New American’ Li- 
brary for World Literature, Inc., 1960. 
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Christ 


John, “I and the Father 
(10:30). 

In other words, Jesus saw God as 
vastly superior to all his creation on 
the one hand, and on the other as 
the Good Shepherd saving the one 
lost sheep. Moreover, in his ministry 
Jesus concentrated his teaching and 
his power on the helpless cripple, the 
centurion’s servant, or the prisoner 
dying on the cross. Thus from the 
life and thought of Jesus we discover 
not a coldly calculated concept of an 
eternal creator who provides immor- 
tality, but a living example of right- 
eousness that is without end—a good 
God from whom the righteous are 
never separated. Jesus believed in 
the living God. 

Paul “the apostle of Jesus Christ” 
believed in “the hope and the resur- 
rection of the dead” (Acts 23:6f). 
As a good Pharisee he had held that 
God was alive in Hebrew history, but 
Paul later believed that God’s chosen 
Son, Jesus Christ, was alive and able 
to appear even to a persecuter of 
Christians. When Christ appeared 
to him on the Damascus road, he 
changed from taking Christian lives 
to giving his life for Christ. 

Paul actually gave himself to some- 
thing bigger than himself. He bound 
himself to Someone whose resurrec- 
tion from death opened the door to 
eternal life to Paul and to all who 
also believed in the resurrected Christ, 
whether Jew or Gentile. Paul fur- 
thermore was willing to suffer for 
this faith because he believed that 
the faithful soul rests in God (Colos- 
sians 3:3) come what may, whether 
stoned in Lystra, arrested in Jeru- 
salem, shipwrecked on Malta, or 
hauled before the “rulers of darkness” 
in Rome. 

The Scriptures thus provide young 
people today with’ both the example 
of Christ who believed in the living 
God and the witness of Paul who pro- 
claimed the living Christ. At the 
heart of such faith is found the hope 
for life everlasting for all who read 
the Word and live the life of faith. 


are one” 


Meaningful life leads to belief 


Furthermore, our faith in a mean- 
ingful human life leads us to a belief 
in immortality. This relation between 
spiritual life on earth and life to 
come may be seen at three crucial 
crossroads in adolescent life: in 
choosing a vocation, in experiencing 
love, and. in searching for knowledge. 

The Christian believes that work 
is more than a thief of play, that 
it is more than a means of making 
a living. Rather, it is the chance to 
do good in life, to fulfill a high and 
holy “calling.” Merely working for 
money is not meaningful; the Chris- 
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Youth groups are always interested in discussing the question, 
after death?” 
Max Tharpe 


tian works instead to make a life. 
When a young person chooses his 
Christian vocation for spiritual rea- 
sons, his earthly life begins to take 
on eternal proportions. Whatever the 
vocation, the Christian finds an eter- 
nal dimension to the major part of 
the active day. As a man loses his 
life in creative work for others, as 
he employs Christian principles to 
meet daily work problems, he finds 
new life (Matthew 10:39). Thus a 
vocation with an eternal purpose pro- 
vides a real hope that such a vocation 
may continue, following death. 


Love brings us close to faith 


The experience of true love brings 
a young person closer to the reality of 
faith in eternal life. ‘Love is eter- 
nal.” These words were supposedly 
inscribed on the ring young Abraham 
Lincoln gave Ann Rutledge, and they 
have been symbolically written on the 
hearts of millions of lovers. The ex- 
perience of self-giving love leads the 
lovers to the edge of a mystery that is 
too profound to be explained solely 
in romantic terms. As a young person 
witnesses the love of his father and 
mother for each other, for their chil- 
dren, and for their fellow man, if it 
has the depth of Christian, self-giving 
love, he sees a mystery and an affirma- 
tion as profound as death itself. As 
the young person himself shares in 
this kind of giving of self to something 
beyond individual self, he finds in- 
timations of a life eternal that begins 
in this life. 


“Is there life 


They deserve honest answers and the witness of Christian faith. 


Search for knowledge gives clues 


Finally, a young person finds a clue 
to everlasting life in his search for 
knowledge. Timothy was advised to 
show himself approved, unashamed of 
his insights, and “rightly handling the 
word of truth” (II Timothy 2:15). 
Young people want to learn about 
life, especially the principles of the 
universe and the facts that seem to 
be true for all times. As they search 
for the truth, they will find also the 
logic of faith in life after death, which 
Paul found to be a truth open not to 
the wise but to the foolish (I Corin- 
thians 1:18f). This search for true 
wisdom is found negatively in the fear 
of the Lord and departing from evil 
(Job 28) and positively in loving God 
and one’s neighbor (Matthew 5:43) 
The search for truth is thus the search 
for the Truth. 

Young people want to know about 
immortality. They have every right 
to know the facts: not only that man 
has no objective proof for or against 
the existence of life after death, but 
furthermore that belief in immortality 
is a matter of faith. This faith is 
buttressed by belief in a good God 
and strengthened by faith in a mean- 
ingful earthly life at three crucial 
points: choosing a vocation, experi- 
encing true love, and searching for 
knowledge. When a young person 
makes decisions and pursues his life 
in the true Christian spirit, he enters 
a new kind of being which at the 
end of earthly life has hardly reached 
high noon. 
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A-V’S IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Prepared by the 

Department of Audio-Visual 
and Broadcast Education of 
the National Council of 
Churches 


For your copy of the revised and cumu- 
lative 1960-1961 Fifth Edition of the 
AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE GUIDE, 
order from your denominational publish- 
ing house or regional office, council of 
churches office, or local A-V dealer. Its 
price has been reduced from $10.00 to 
$2.95 in order that the widest possible 
mass market may benefit from this “‘stand- 
ard in its field” with classified evaluations 
of more than 3,000 church-related A-V 
materials. Order today! 


Current Evaluations 
(from a nationwide network of inter- 
denominational committees) 


For God’s Glory 


29-minute motion picture, b @ w, guide. 
Produced by the World Alliance of Re- 
formed and Presbyterian Churches, 1960. 
Available from the United Presbyterian 
Department of Stewardship and Promo- 
tion.* Rental rates will vary. 

We have here an historical study of the 
events leading up to the Reformation and 
eventually to the Presbyterian communion. 
Through the technique of moving a motion 
picture camera over sculpture and paint- 
ings to provide the effect of motion, 
political and social elements are treated, 
as well as theological aspects. 

While this film was definitely prepared 
for Presbyterian audiences, it could be 
equally useful in other communions with 
appropriate introductory remarks. The 
moving camera technique comes across 
very well, and the narration and _ back- 
ground music are excellent. The film is 
recommended for instruction and discussion 
with senior highs through adults. 

(IV-A-2, 3, 4)+ 


*See ‘‘Sources’? Index in your AVRG:5. 
7See “Subject Area’ Index in your AVRG:5. 
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~ The 


Getting to Know Your 
New Neighbor 


65-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U. §. A. (Board of Na- 
tional Missions), 1957. Available from the 
Presbyterian Distribution Service.* Rental: 
$1.50. 


This filmstrip points up the need for 
reaching more industrial workers through 
personal evangelism and shifting church 
programs to meet changing neighborhood 
needs. Also considered are such projects 
as the Ministers-in-Industry program of 
the Presbyterian Institute of Industrial 
Relations. 

A clear, concise presentation with an 
effective personal appeal, this filmstrip 
could be quite useful in spurring inner- 
city churches to a greater realization of 
their task. The evaluators felt that a 
recorded script with sound effects and 
music would have added to the effective- 
ness, and the denominational slant might 
limit its use in other than the producing 
communion. However, the filmstrip is 
recommended for discussion and motivation 
with senior highs through adults in Pres- 
byterian churches; acceptable for the same 
uses in other groups. 

(\-BaO yt, 


The Gift 


28-minute motion picture, color or b 
@ w. Produced by the Southern Baptist 
Convention (Broadman Films), 1960. 
Available from Baptist Bookstores plus 
some denominational and other Broadman 
film libraries.** Rental: $13.00 color, 
$9.00 b @ w. 


A woman becomes mentally and phys- 
ically ill from the torments of conscience 
over her refusal to forgive her father for 
his past, which includes a prison term. 
kind counsel of an aunt saves the 
woman’s health by reviving her faith in 


God. 


The technical qualities of this film are , 


excellent. The acting is convincing and 
the story line believable. However, the 
story is so heavily packed with emotional 
overtones that it would take a skilled 
leader to make it a useful tool in Christian 
education. Also, the situation is resolved 
a little too easily and quickly. But, in 
groups concerned with the problem of 


forgiveness, the film would be acceptable 

for discussion with young people through 

adults in the hands of a competent leader. 
(VI-B-3) + 


For Your Information 


29-minute motion picture, b G@ w. Pro- 
duced by CBS-TV, 1961. Available from 
Anti-Defamation League regional offices.* 
Rental: service charge. 


This is a kinescope dealing with anti- 
Semitic vandalism and the desecration of 
places of worship. Emphasis is on the 
wave of anti-Semitic incidents which 
started in Cologne; Germany, in Decem- 
ber 1959 and spread to areas throughout 
the world, including the United States. 
After a series of statements and reactions 
by members of American synagogues, 
there is an analysis of the character and 
motivations of the anti-Semitic incidents. 

While the film has some of the usual 
technical drawbacks of early kinescopes, 
it presents its subject in a clear and 
straightforward manner. Because of the 
nature of the presentation, it moves rather 
slowly, but the editing is excellent and 
the development of the theme good. The 
film is recommended for instruction and 
discussion with senior highs through adults. 

(IX-A-4) + 


The Gadfly 


30-minute motion picture, b @ w. Pro-: 


duced by John Nesbitt and released 
through Carousel Films, Inc., 1958. Avail- 
able from some university and other edu- 
cational plus some religious film libraries.* 
Rental rates will vary. 


In his famous trial in 339 B.c. in 
Athens, Socrates described himself as a 
gadfly sent by the gods to sting the great, 
lazy horse which was Athens into action 
—the action of thought. This film is a 
dramatization of the events leading to 
the trial, including much of the philo- 
sophical thought of Socrates. Thomas 
Mitchell plays the leading role. 

Aside from its instructional and enter- 
tainment value, this film story could be 
very well utilized as a discussion tool in 
dealing with backgrounds of philosophy 
of religion pre-dating the Christian era. 
The scripting and acting, especially that 
of Mr. Mitchell, are excellent. Technical 
qualities are not always up to par, but, 
everything considered, the film could be 
recommended for instruction and discussion 
with senior highs through adults in care- 
fully selected groups under competent 
leadership. 


(I-E)t 
The Gospel and World Mission Map 


52” x 33” map, color, captions. Pro- 
duced by the National Council of Churches 
(Commission on Missionary Education), 
1960. Available from the producer.* 
Sale: $1.25. 


(Also available is a 14” x 10” individual- 
size map at 60¢ per dozen.) 

This is a Mercator projection world 
map with an overprint of active world 
mission programs. Various mission ac- 
tivities are portrayed in the border of the 
map. 

The map gives all the basic information 
required for a general study of world 
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missions. It is uncluttered and easy to 
comprehend, and the border pictures could 
stimulate some discussion. Some will ob- 
ject to the Mercator projection method 
because of the distortion of relative dis- 
tances, but this could be overcome by 
a thorough explanation. The printing is 
too small for large groups, but used in 
conjunction with the smaller individual 
maps, this teaching aid could be recom- 
mended for instruction and discussion with 
junior highs through adults; acceptable 
for the same uses with younger children. 


(V-C) + 


Hilgo of Argentina 

60-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by the United Lutheran Church 
in America (Board of Foreign Missions), 
1958. Available from ULCA Publishing 
House.* Sale: $5.00. 

This is the story of a little girl who is 
a member of a refugee German family 
living in Argentina. She helps with chores 
on their farm, goes to school and the 
market, and attends a Lutheran church. 
Her Sunday school teacher tells her of 
the high school in the nearby community 
and of the Lutheran training school. 

We have here a pleasant picture of the 
everyday life of a child in another country. 
The script is aimed toward children and 
does a competent job of reaching them. 
The plot sequences at times seem con- 
trived, but they are useful gimmicks to 
show the work of the producing denomi- 
nation. Some evaluators felt that if the 
word “Lutheran” were deleted in the 
reading of the script, the filmstrip could 
be useful in other groups. It is recom- 
mended for instruction and discussion with 
primaries and juniors in Lutheran 
churches; acceptable for the same use in 
other communions. 


(V-C-2) + 


NEW 


from 
Family Films 


Hawaii: U. S. A. 

21-minute motion picture, color, guide. 
Produced by Bailey Films, 1958. Available 
from the producer plus many university 
and other educational film  libraries.* 
Rental rates will vary. 


Opening sequences locate Hawaii on a 
map and show the islands from the air. 
Honolulu is shown as a typical American 
city, and various cultural and economic 
aspects of the fiftieth state are described. 
Also explained is the formation of the 
islands by volcanoes as we see present-day 
extinct and active craters. 

While this film does not attempt to be 
a missionary film—in fact, does not even 
mention the church—it nevertheless is an 
excellent study of the geography and cul- 
ture of Hawaii. It could be very well 
used for background information for a 
study of the work of the church in our 
newest state. Technical qualities are above 


average. The film is recommended for 
supplementary instruction with juniors 
through adults. 

(NBA) 


The Good Samaritan 

29-minute motion picture, b @ w. Pro- 
duced by J. Arthur Rank and_ released 
through United World Films, 1958. Avail- 
able from many denominational and other 
religious film libraries.* Rental rates will 
vary. 

The parable is visualized as the story 
is heard by both believers and skeptics, 
one of whom gains the wisdom to become 
a “good neighbor.” Some extra-biblical 
material is added to round out the story. 

Although the film does a good job of 
bringing out the feel of the well-known 
parable, there are many weaknesses which 
make its effective use questionable. The 
character of Jesus is insipid and _ un- 
natural, and will be objectionable to most 


(16 MM Motion Picture) 


The Benson family moves to a new community. Pressures 
build up over the new job, finding a church home, locating a 
house in the right community, etc. Their choice of 

a house becomes the symbol of their future life and 
represents the pressures under which families live today. The 
film is left open-ended for immediate audience discussion. 


28 minutes ... Rental Color $13.00, Black & White $9.00 


+ For Church Family Nights, Stewardship & Evangelism 
Meetings, Couples’ Clubs, Women’s Societies. 
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viewers. Overdrawn stereotypes and a 
slow pace also detract. However, it is an 
interesting development of the stories in- 
volved, and the film might be acceptable 
for instruction and discussion with junior 
highs under very careful leadership to 
point out problems. It is not recommended 
for any other use. 
(II-B) + 


Holy Week in Jerusalem 

45-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
with one 33%3 rpm recording. Produced 
by the Society for Visual Education, 1960. 
Available from denominational film li- 
braries and other SVE dealers.* Sale: 
$9.00; $6.00 without record. 


From the standpoint of a visitor to 
Jerusalem during Holy Week, we are 
taken on a pictorial pilgrimage over the 
route tradition says Jesus traveled during 
his last hours. Included are pictures of 
the many churches which have been 
erected at hallowed spots, and the tradi- 
tional stations of the cross. 

One of the strong points of this filmstrip 
is the way in which it merges the past and 
the present. It allows for differing view- 
points by emphasizing tradition and possi- 
bility rather than a dogmatic assertion of 
facts. Some groups may object to the 
discussion of the stations of the cross, but 
even this is handled in terms of tradition. 
There is some question about the technical 
qualities, but all in all, the filmstrip is 
recommended for instruction and discus- 
sion with junior highs through adults. 

(III-A-2; II-A-3) + 


See for yourself 
HOW COMMUNISM 


undermines 
CHRISTIANITY 


Two new dynamic 
HALF-HOUR FILMS 


Every thinking Christian will want to see these 
new films showing many of the subtle Commu- 
nist techniques menacing our freedoms today. 


e THE RED TRAP. A Freedoms Foundation 
Award winner with script approved by J. Edgar 
Hoover, FBI director. 16mm. 


e THE FAITH OF YUAN TAI. Yuan Tai, a 
Christian, is captured by communists, must 
choose Christ or death! 16mm. 


Timely! For all church groups. A must for civic and 
community organizations. Rental: only $9.00 each 


See your dealer or WRITE TODAY for FREE FILM CATALOG. 
Ask for information on films exposing Communism. 
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Primary 
Department 


by Grace TURLEY* 


Our Bible 


Note: Before planning to use the re- 
sources below, the leader should carefully 
read the article in this issue entitled 
“Wanted: Experiences with the Bible,” 
by Frances Eastman. This will give good 
background and understanding of the 
meaning of the Bible to children. See also 
the article “Use a Record Player.”’— 
Editors 


THEME: 


For the Leader 


Timeless, changeless, 

the script of God 

is ours to embrace and follow, 
to reverence and share, 

with this day’s generation. 


In some homes the Bible occupies a place 
of significance. From these homes come 
children whose lives are blessed indeed. 
The Bible is seldom seen or read in thou- 
sands of other homes. How impoverished 
are the lives of these youngsters! Let us 
consistently plan so the children may grow 
in their concept of and relation to the 
Bible. 

Although we shall not often ask the pri- 
mary child to read directly from the Word 
of God, we shall endeavor to surround 
him with an atmosphere of the Bible. 
We shall consciously help him build a 
biblical foundation so he will naturally 
reach for the Bible, when he is older, 
to make it his very own. 

In building the biblical foundation of 
which we speak, and in creating an at- 
mosphere in which the child will grow 
in his relation’ to the Word of God, 
several ideas may be developed: 

1. For the entire month, the tack 
board may be attractively arranged with 


*Elementary school teacher and superintendent 
of primary department, Baptist Church, Vienna, 
West Virginia. 
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WORSHIP RESOURCES 
For October 


pictures highlighting the Bible. Your 
denominational publishing house and the 
American Bible Society! will be helpful 
in providing colorful posters at minimum 
cost. You may find some photographs 
in religious publications showing family 
and church groups using the Bible. 
Mount these and add simple, interesting 
captions. 

2. A worship center is a silent teacher, 
in that it directs the thinking toward 
God. Keep this in mind as you plan. 
October is a glorious month in many 
parts of the country. Encourage the 
children to bring specimens of God’s 
handiwork to share with the group. 
Colorful leaves, nuts, etc., may be ar- 
ranged on a table along with an open 
Bible. A cloth of gold or blue as a 
backdrop and a contrasting or matching 
throw on the table will lend atmosphere 
as you seek to create a spirit of reverence 
and awe. You may wish to retain the 
same center throughout the month. Be 
careful to keep it simple and uncluttered. 

3. During the year the musical refer- 
ences may be found in Hymns for Primary 
Worship,? unless otherwise designated. If 
you do not have this book in your de- 
partment, it would be well to secure copies 
to be used by the leaders. With manu- 
script writing, letter the words of the 
songs for the month on tag board or shelf 
paper and attach them to a chart rack. 

4. A library corner, with books and pic- 
tures about the Bible on the primary level, 
will add to the interest. There are several 
Viewmaster reels dealing with Bible stories. 
Many children own viewers and would 
share them with the department. The 
children would enjoy these during the 
pre-session time. 

5. Neatly lettered Bible verses to be 
used during the month may be placed 
about the room at the children’s eye-level. 

It would be well for you to read the 
worship suggestions for the entire month 


- at this time, noticing especially details that 


the children and other adult leaders may 
help with. Plan in advance for each 
Sunday, enlisting the cooperation of those 
who will make the various experiences 
meaningful for the entire group. 

If you do not have available volumes 
to aid you in guiding children in worship 
it would be well to secure a few standard 


1450 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York, 
and area houses. 


volumes in the field and to become familiar 
with them, so you may enrich the experi- 


ences you provide for the group. The 
following are recommended: 
Children’s Worship in the Church 


School, and More Children’s Worship in 
the Church School, by Jeanette Perkins 
Brown, Harper & Brothers. 

Children’s Prayers from Other Lands, 
by Spicer, Association Press. 

These may be ordered from denomina- 
tional bookstores if they are not already 
in your departmental or church library. 

The following suggestions should be 
adapted to the interests and needs of your 
group. You will probably add many fine 
ideas as you plan and create materials 
to help your children worship God and 
grow in their concept of and relation to 
the Bible during the month. 


1. Our Bible, a Special Book 


PRELUDE: ‘Let us be thankful for our 


books’’2 

Catt To WorsHIP: 
rejoicing’? 

“Let us be thankful for our books” 


Tatx: “The Bible Is Special” 

Has anyone here ever received as a gift 
something that once belonged to a grand- 
mother, or maybe a great-grandmother or 
someone in the family who lived long ago? 
Often such a gift—maybe a chair, or a 
painting, or a string of pearls, or a valuable 
book—is passed down through a family. 
It is called a family “heirloom.” (Pause 
long enough for the children to comment 
on any such thing in their families. If 
you possess such a gift, tell the children 
about it.) 

Here is the most special gift in the world 
—our Bible. (Take the Bible from the 
worship center and hold it on your. lap.) 
It is special for many reasons. It is an 
heirloom which has been handed down to 
us for hundreds of years. It is very old 
and very precious. Let’s think about some 
of the things that make it precious. 

The Bible is not just one book. It is a 
whole library of sixty-six books. These 
are divided into the Old Testament (hold 
these pages separately for the children to 
see) and the New Testament (indicate 
these). The Old Testament is made up 
of 39 books. All the things related in the 


“Come with hearts 


Hymn: 


*Hymns for Primary Worship, published by 
Westminster or Judson Press. Similar hymnbooks 
for children are published by some of the other 
denominations. ; 
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Old Testament happened before Jesus was 
born. The New Testament is made up of 
27 books. The stories in this section took 
place after Jesus was born. 

Perhaps you are thinking, ‘Well, aren’t 
other books filled with things about people? 
Why is the Bible so unusual ?” 

The Bible is especially for everyone! 
It is God’s message to you and to me. It 
is like a map, to show us the right way to 
go in life. It is like a light, shining out 
to help us know the way. Within its pages 
we find God’s plan for our lives. This 
makes the Bible your very own book. It 
makes it my very own book. 

All this year you will be learning of 
God’s plan as you come to church school 
each Sunday. Together we shall study the 
things it has to say to us, for the Bible 
is a special book. It is God’s message for 
you, and you, and me. 


Prayer: “Our Father, we thank thee for 
thy book, the Bible. We thank thee that 
through its pages we may know thy plan 
for us. Amen.” 

OFFERING Hymn: “Thy work, O God, 
needs many hands” 

BENEDICTION: 
say’? 


“May the words that we 


2, Our Bible Tells of God 


See previous plan for prelude, call, 
offering hymn, and benediction. Use these 
for the entire month. Through repetition 
these lovely elements of worship will be- 
come meaningful to the children if they 
are reverently used each week. Now sing 
with the children, just before the story, 
“God is near,” verses 1 and 4.2 


Story: 
Our Biste TELLS or Gop 


It was a cold, rainy autumn day and 
Jeff wanted to be outdoors. Father was 
busy with the newspaper, but finally Jeff 
said disgustedly: 

“T hate days like this. Why does it 
have to be cold and rainy when I could 
be out with the kids?” 

: ae? folded his paper and turned to 
eff. 

“Every day can’t be just what we want. 
You know, Jeff, rain is important to the 
farmer, to the river, and to us! Why, 
without it, where would we get water to 
drink? How could we keep clean? How 
could mother cook our meals?” 

“Yeah—I guess you’re right, Dad, but 
just the same I don’t like it.” 

“This is all a part of the plan of God 
for his world, Jeff. Sometimes we don’t 
like or understand the plan, but in the end 
it is best for us.” 

Jeff thought for a moment. Then he 
asked: ‘Could you tell me about God? 
Sometimes I wonder what=he islike:~ Do 
you know?” 

Father went over to the bookcase and 
came back with his Bible. During their 
conversation he read from it now and then. 

“To begin with, Jeff,” he said, “people 
often wonder where God came from. They 
want to know how he came to be. The 
best answer we have been able to find is 
that God is self-existing. This means he 
has always been and he will always be. 
The Bible ‘says, ‘In the beginning God.’ 
This means that he was in the beginning 
of the universe and of time. So there is 
no reason to wonder. We know that God 
has always been.” 

Jeff listened thoughtfully. This was a 
big idea. He wasn’t sure that he under- 
stood, but he tried. 

“Another thing,” Father continued, ‘‘we 
learn from the Bible that God created or 
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made our world. Everything he created is 
much more wonderful than anything man 
can make. A blade of grass, the wing of 
a bird, a drop of the ocean, a star in the 
heavens—all these things he made and 
man cannot make anything half so wonder- 
ful, even in the science laboratories. 

“It seems that God has certain laws 
that control his universe and the life 
within it. These laws affect your life, 
Jeff, and mine.” 

“What are the laws like?” Jeff wanted 
to know. 

“Well, let’s take the matter of chocolate 
cake. Suppose you were to eat every 
crumb of one of mother’s cakes, all at 
one time.” 

“Why, I'd be sick!” Jeff said. 

“Exactly! You would have broken one 
of the laws I am talking about. Your 
body is not built to be a refrigerator or 
a cake box! It requires just a certain 
amount of food, and that is all. So long 
as you remember that, you will probably 
feel all right about chocolate cake. But 
when you break the law, you will be ill.” 

“T didn’t know God has so much to 
do with our lives,” said Jeff. 

“Sometimes the farmer has difficulty be- 
cause he breaks some of God’s laws,” said 
Father. “Usually he will have good crops 
if he uses the proper fertilizers in his soil 
and is careful to plant good seed. But if 
he neglects the soil and uses poor seed, 
he will be disappointed in his crops.” 

Jeff and his father talked for a long 
while about the things they knew about 
God. Jeff learned that God loves us as 
a father, that he forgives us when we do 
wrong and are sorry. He learned that 
God never leaves us, but is with us at all 
times. 

When mother called them to dinner Jeff 
said: “‘Let’s talk again about God, Daddy. 
I’m glad for the Bible that helps us to 


understand him and his laws for our 
world.” 
Cxiosinc: Read to the children as a 


closing thought, ‘““O God whose laws 
will never change,” page 15, in Hymns 
for Primary Worship. 


3. Our Bible Tells of Jesus 


Follow the standard procedure for the 
month. The special hymn for the day may 
be used whenever you wish. ‘Tell me the 
stories of Jesus’ would be fitting. The 
Scripture suggestion is Acts 10:38: “Jesus 
of Nazareth . . . went about doing good.” 
PorEM: 

Wherever He went, the Bible tells, 
There were people whose needs were great, 
The sick and the blind, the aged and 


young, 
And those whose hearts burned with hate. 


To each Jesus gave His love and His 
care 


WHERE IS THAT 
TEACHING PICTURE? 


Keep your 12%” x 17” 
Teaching Pictures clean, 


undamaged, indexed, 
available. . 
Write for free folder 


describing Teaching Pic- 
ture Filing Cabinets and 
other educational prod- 
ucts. 


HOWISON-HOWARD 
Educational Products 
Dept. J 
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Marion, Ohio 


And each one was changed and new. 

I wish I had been there so long ago, 

To help with his work, don’t you? 
Gar 


PRESENTATION: “Children Who May 

Have Known Jesus” 

(The following requires an adult reader, 
two primary boys, and one girl. The chil- 
dren should be dressed in simple costumes 
of Bible days. The reader sits off-side. 
As each child is mentioned, he enters and 
sits facing the group, in a quiet, posed 
fashion. No one leaves until the reading 
is finished. If the children can learn the 
stories, they can tell them in their own 
words instead of having a reader tell the 


stories. ) 


Reader: Today we are going to share 
a bit from the life and work of Jesus. 
Our Bible gives many word-pictures to us. 
Go with us now to the land of our Bible 
to meet three imaginary children who 
might have known Jesus. Perhaps they 
would tell about him in this way: 


First Boy enters: “I am Nathan. I 
know Jesus! He is a wonderful man. All 
the children go to hear him when he comes 
to our village. One day he and the dis- 
ciples went to a hillside just out of town. 
They had to plan their work. When I 
heard about this I asked mother if I might 
go too. By the time I got there, many 
others had gathered to see and hear Jesus. 
He did many wonderful things that day. 
I remember that he made an old man well. 
He helped my grandmother to hear again. 
And while I was there I shared my lunch 
with him.” 


The Girl enters: ‘My name is Esther. 
One day I saw a crowd of people in the 
streets. I wondered what was happening, 
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so I followed along. Soon I discovered 
that everyone was trying to see this same 
person—Jesus. Now and then he stopped 
to speak to the older people or to help 
a little child. Always he was looking for 
someone in need. 

“Finally he stood under a big sycamore 
tree. Everyone was very quiet, wondering 
what would happen next. Then as we 
looked up, we saw our tax collector, 
Zacchaeus, sitting in the tree. He was a 
small man and he had climbed up there 
so he could see Jesus. But I think he was 
hiding too, because he was dishonest with 
our tax money and he knew this was not 
right. 

“Jesus called out to him in a loud, clear 
voice: ‘Zacchaeus, hurry and come down. 
I must stay at your house today.’ 

“Jmagine that! And Zacchaeus did 
come down. We heard him tell Jesus 
he would give back four dollars for every 
one he had taken from our people. Jesus 
was able to help even a man who had 
stolen from others.” 


The Second Boy enters: “I am Peter. 
All of you have heard of my father. He 
is one of Jesus’ disciples! One day I 
begged him to take me with him on one of 
their trips, and he did. It was so wonder- 
ful. Jesus was busy teaching along the 
river in a quiet, shady place. Many other 
people were there, listening to his message. 
Some parents went very near to Jesus. 
They wanted him to see their children and 
perhaps hold the little ones in his arms. 

“One of the disciples became upset by 
this. He didn’t want anyone to interrupt 
Jesus. 

“But when Jesus saw the children he 
asked them to come to him so he could 
touch them and talk with them. I went 
near too. It was a wonderful day for all 
the children.” 


Prayer: “Our Father, we thank thee that 
the Bible tells of Jesus. We are glad 
that he loved children then, and that 
he loves us today. Amen.” 


4, Our Bible Is for Everyone 


Following the usual order of worship, 
with the inclusion of the hymn “For thy 
great book of stories,” read Matthew 28: 
19-20. 

Story: 
Our BrsLeE Is ror EVERYONE 

The Bible tells us that before Jesus went 
away, he asked his disciples to go all over 
the world, telling everyone of God’s great 
love for them. In other words, the message 
the Bible tells is for all people, no matter 
who they are or where they live. This is 
wonderful, for you and I are included too! 

It is very easy for us to secure a Bible. 
In our homes there are probably several 
different copies. But there are homes in 
which there are not any Bibles. Still, the 
Bible is for everyone. 

In some lands people are too poor to 
purchase a Bible. In other countries there 
are people in whose language the Bible has 
not yet been written. Many missionaries 
are working to translate the word of God 
into these languages. 

One of the greatest problems in helping 
everyone know the message of the Bible is 
that many people cannot read. Dr. Frank 
Laubach, a missionary teacher, felt that he 
must help these people learn to read so 
they might know the Bible. He -~ spent 
many years teaching folk to read in coun- 
tries all over the world. He said that 
sometimes when men and women learn to 
read they are so excited and happy that 


they shout or cry and thank God that Dr. 
Laubach and his workers came to help 
them. 

It is wonderful to know that teams of 
teachers have gone to 93 countries to 
teach reading in 262 languages. But with 
all those who have been taught, about three 
out of five of the people of the world are 
still waiting to learn how to read. 

We have the Bible. We are learning 
at school how to read. We know God’s 
plan for our world. Perhaps we can help 
others, as Dr. Laubach has. Perhaps some- 
day you boys and girls will be teachers, 
doctors, ministers, and missionaries who 
will help those who are waiting to learn 
to read the Bible. 

But today we may begin to help. In 
our homes we may read the Bible. When 
we come to church and when we give our 
offering, we show our love for God and 
we help to share him with others. Let us 
be thankful for our Bible, for our homes, 
and for our .churches. 


Prayer: (Ask teachers and children to 
repeat phrases after you.) 

Our Father, 

We thank thee that the Bible is for every- 
one. 

Help our missionaries who work to share 
it with ethers. 


Bless our homes and churches. 


Give us strength to live as our Bible 
teaches. Amen. 


Cxrosinc: Following the offering, close 
this part of the hour with the following: 
Our Bible is a special book 
For people everywhere. 
And all around the world today 
The word of God we share. 


5. We Use Our Bible 


Following the usual preliminary order, 
use the following sharing technique. You 
will wish to give a copy of each thought 
to an older child during the pre-session 
time, so those who will participate may 
become familiar with their lines. Notice 
the reference to Bible Readings for Boys 
and Girls (Thomas Nelson & Sons, $3.00). 
This is an excellent book to add to the 
church library if it is not already there. 


DIscuSSION: 
Leader: Each Sunday this month we have 
thought together about our. Bible. We 
learned that it is a very special book, tell- 
ing us of God and Jesus. We found that 
God intends that everyone have the oppor- 
tunity to hear his word. 

Some of you are ready to share with us 
ways in which we use our Bibles today. 


First Child: We use the Bible in our 
church worship services. 


Leader: Yes, the Bible is often read 
as a part of our worship experience in 
church school, evening meetings, and in 
our church worship service. This helps 
us think of God. 


Second Child: The words of many 
of the hymns of our church are found in 
the Bible. 


Leader: It is true that many of the 
Psalms have been set to music, as well 
as poetry in other parts of the Bible. So 
sometimes we sing Bible verses. 


Third Child: In many homes families 
read together from the Bible, sometime 
during the day or evening. 

Leader: This is a very good habit. 
Perhaps your family reads the Bible after 
dinner or at bedtime. It is a wonderful 
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way to learn what is in the Bible. 


Fourth Child: Many parents give their 
children the book Bible Readings for Boys 
and Girls. It has pictures in it, and the 
parts of the Bible that we can understand. 


Leader: I wish you could all have that 
book. Perhaps you would like to borrow 
the copy from our library. If you cannot 
read it yourself, you can ask an older 
person at home to read to you. 


Fifth Child: The Bible says, ““We love 
because God first loved us.” It helps us 
to love other people when we remember 


that God loves us and also loves them. 


Leader: That is the best thing the 
Bible tells us: that God loves us. When 
we accept this as true it is not hard to be 
loving and kind to others. (Close with 
prayer of thanks for the Bible.) 


To THE LEADER: 

At the end of the month, evaluate the 
services. Have the children grown in their 
understanding of the Bible and their love 
for it? Are they beginning to worship 
God in these periods, rather than just ab- 
sorbing new information and ideas? 


Junior Department 


‘THEME FOR OCTOBER: 
Forward Through the Ages 


For the Leader 


During the five Sundays of October let 
us worship in the fellowship of the world 
family of Christians. 

Your juniors may be apprehensive about 
the threat that many other nations of the 
world symbolize. In this month’s worship 
help them to be aware of the strong bonds 
among Christians of all races and nations. 
In helping juniors to feel hearts warmed 
and spirits exalted by their membership 
in the unbroken line of the redeemed, 
you may give information, but it should 
be given to help create a mood of con- 
fidence from being in a great company 
glorifying God. 

Elect or appoint a worship committee 
of junior children for October. 

Ask a junior to practice playing this 
month’s piano prelude: the hymn tune 
Moel Llys (Singing Worship, No. 136). 
If no one can do this well, a junior may 
play the right-hand part as an adult plays 
the left. For a piano you may substitute 
a recorder, a zither, or a Panpipe. 

You may inelude in any worship center 
flowers and leaves of the season in your 
region. 


1. Thanking God Around 
the World 


People of other races in our own coun- 
try, or people of other countries, may 
sometimes seem a threat to us. Today 
we thank God for the strength of the un- 
broken line of worshipers giving thanks 
around the world. 

The worship center may display a map 
or a globe, with a large Bible and a sil- 
ver goblet (or a painted or foil-covered 
glass. goblet). 

A possible pattern for the service fol- 
lows: 


PretupE: Moel Lilys (Hymn tune for 
“Let the song go round the earth’) - 


*Professor of psychology and philosophy, Mere- 
dith College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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by Ethel TILLEY* 


ScripTuRE (read by a junior): 1 Corin- 


thians 11:23-25 
Tatx: “World-Wide Communion” 


Girl (pointing to the goblet): The gob- 
let stands for the cup Jesus drank from the 
night before he was crucified. In our 
church we have a service of the Lord’s 
Supper [every Sunday, the first Sunday 
af each quarter or each month, or what- 
ever is your custom]. Another name for 
the Lord’s Supper is Eucharist (pro- 
nounced You-ka-rist), meaning Thanks- 
giving. The goblet reminds us of God’s 
love and forgiveness. At the service of 
the Eucharist, Christians confess sins, ac- 
cept God’s pardon, thank him, and are 
made strong to serve him. 


Boy: The first Sunday of every Oc- 
tober is World-Wide Communion Sunday. 
When it was still Saturday here, a com- 
munion service was held in the Tonga 
Islands (girl points to Tonga Islands, in 
the South Pacific, on globe or map). As 
the earth has kept turning, Christians have 
been holding their communion services 
(girl moves finger or small pointer smoothly 
over map or globe to your town). At 
[give time] our church will hold [or held] 
our communion service, or Eucharist. On 
farther west (girl continues to potnt) 
other services wiil begin. 

If we could have started at the Tonga 
Islands in an airplane that could travel 
as fast as the earth turns on its axis, we 
could have seen one communion service 
after another: black-skinned, yellow- 
skinned, brown-skinned, white-skinned, 
red-skinned Christians, many colors to- 
gether in some churches. We could have 
seen all sorts of clothes worn. All these 
Christians are thanking God for his love 
and are promising God that they will try 
to be kind to one another. 

Hymn: ‘In Christ there is no east or 
west” 
SHort TEsTIMony: 

A member of your church may tell how 
in travels he or she was operated on for 
appendicitis by a Japanese or Burmese 
surgeon in a Christian hospital, or was 
entertained in a Christian home of India 
or Egypt, or in some way was made to 
feel the bonds of Christian fellowship 
above national or racial differences. 

If no such member is available, a junior 
may impersonate a traveler, perhaps a 
relative who has been in the army. 


PrayER: Thanks for Jesus’ last supper 
with his disciples in the upper room; 
for missionaries, martyrs, teachers, busi- 
nessmen, our parents and grandparents, 
and other Christians who have shared 
communion services; for God’s love for 
us and his power to keep us from real 
harm; for Christians who are worshiping 
God around the world; for our own 
chances to thank and serve God. 


OFFERING 


BENEDICTION: Luke 12:32 


2. The Cross Crosses the 
Sea of Darkness 
For the Worship Committee 


Ask a junior to prepare two pictures 
in water colors or colored crayons on art 
paper or wrapping paper: a wild ocean 
with three very tiny sailing ships barely 
visible; and the small figure of an astro- 
naut in a space suit looking up at a great 
expanse of stars. 


Select a hymn of praise from Singing 
Worship: “Praise to the Lord,’ No 2; 
“We praise thee,’ No. 3; or “We thy 
people praise thee,” No. 5. 


A junior may prepare a story about 
Columbus, stressing the bringing of Chris- 
tianity to America. Books many juniors 
enjoy are Columbus, by Ingri and Edgar 
Parin D’Aulaire (Doubleday, 1955); 
Christopher Columbus and His Brothers, 
by Amy Hogeboom (Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard, 1951); The Voyages of Chris- 
topher Columbus, by Armstrong Sperry 
(Random House, 1950). 


Or the leader may give a talk on 
Columbus: 

TaLx: “Courage and Hope” 

Thursday will be the four hundred 
sixty-ninth anniversary of Christopher 
Columbus’ arriving at the island that he 
named San Salvador or, in English, Saint 
Savior. Columbus had risked his life to 
carry the cross and the Spanish flag across 
the Sea of Darkness. 

You all know the stories of his growing 
up in Genoa and his making up his mind 
that he would reach the country we call 
China by sailing westward. 

Some scholars in that day believed that 
the world was round. Most people laughed 
at the idea. ‘‘You mean,” they sneered, 
“that men walk upside down, with their 
feet sticking up toward the earth and 
their heads hanging down?” “You mean 
the branches of trees hang down from the 
roots?” 

Columbus held on to what he called his 
“high faith.’ He wanted to prove that 
the world was round. He wanted to carry 
the cross and the gospel to people who had 
not heard of Jesus. 

He studied. He made charts. The 
charts were stolen. He made more. He 
lived in poverty for many years, trying 
to persuade some ruler to give him ships. 
When Isabella and Ferdinand of Spain 
finally gave him three little ships, enemy 
workers damaged them. 

Sailors were afraid to start across the 
Sea of Darkness, with its unknown mon- 
sters and other terrors. Once on the 
ocean with crews of a sort, Columbus was 
always in danger of being killed by sailors 
who, feeling lost and forsaken, were afraid 
to go farther over the terrifying stretches 
of water that seemed to have no end. 

Time measured by the ship’s hourglass 
seemed to bring the bobbing boats no 
farther toward land. When the magnetic 
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DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: 


Who Pays if 
You're Disabled? 


By Andrew Hobart 


President, 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union 


You should be concerned about 
disability —it could happen to you! 
Let’s take a look at some statistics 
. . . The incidence of disability 
among ministers shows that 18 out 
of 100 will suffer disabilities lasting 
6 months or more during their 
working lives. 


Life insurance can provide for the 
future needs of your family in the 
event of your death. You can make 
provisions for retirement by pur- 
chasing endowment or retirement 
income policies. But, how easy it 
is to overlook a permanent disa- 
bility benefit— your answer to 
““Who pays if you’re disabled?’’ 
Such a rider may be attached to 
most life insurance policies. 


At Ministers Life, for example, the 
disability benefit offers two-way 
protection: 


It providesa monthly income of 
$10 for each $1,000 of insurance, 
after six months total disability 
under age 60. This continues 
until age 65 or prior recovery or 
death. 


Premiums coming due during 
the disability payment period 
are paid by the company. You 
continue to receive the benefit of 
complete insurance protection 
for your family and yourself. 


The cost of this addition is low— 
at age 35, adding this rider to a 
$5,000 Whole Life Paid Up at 65 
policy costs just $14.90 annually. 


Write Ministers Life for policies- 


available with a Permanent Dis- 
ability Rider or for information on 
-adding it to your present insurance. 


ML 


AAINISTERS LIFE 


and casualty union 
3100 west lake st. « minneapolis 16, minn. 
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needle in the compass seemed to go hay- 
wire, the sailors were sure they had sailed 
clear outside natural law. 

The bread became full of weevils. The 
water in the barrels became foul. Colum- 
bus insisted on sailing on. 

He never did sail around the world, but 
he did set up the cross of Christ in a 
new world, as he led the sailors in singing 
Te deum laudamus, “We praise thee, O 
God.” 

Columbus and his men were imperfect. 
They were sometimes good and sometimes 
bad, sometimes wise and sometimes super- 


stitious. But they revered the cross of 
Christ. 
The very .name Christopher means 


Christ-bearer. Christopher's motto was 
valor y esperanza, “courage and hope.” 

Last Sunday we talked about the mil- 
lions of Christians today in the world who 
are worshiping and serving God in courage 
and hope, not refusing to set out on 
dangerous ways, not turning back, but 
pressing forward. 


For prayer, you may use the English 
translation of part of the Te deum that 
Columbus sang on October 12, 1492, as 
printed in Singing Worship, No. 29. A 
junior may read the lines, or all may read 
in unison. 

Follow the Te 
tence prayers, prepared by juniors in ad- 
vance. For example: Our Father, we 
thank thee that Christians discovered 
America, that Christ has been preached in 
America for nearly five hundred years. 
Help us in every duty and every disap- 
pointment to act with courage and hope. 
If we come into danger this week, give 
us courage and hope. If we are made fun 
of for doing what we believe is right, give 
us courage and hope. 


A possible pattern for the service: 
PRELUDE: Moel Llys, played by a junior 
Catt to WorsuHip: Psalm 100:1, 2, 4 
Hymn oF PrRAIsE- 

Story or TALK 

PRAYER 

Hymn: “Forward through the ages” 

OFFERING (with the music of “Forward 
through the ages’) 

BeNeEDicTION: Luke 12:32 


3. Everywhere, the Cross 
of Christ 


Today we continue the stress of last 
Sunday: the progress of the Church 
westward, and our secure place and daring 
role in the unbroken line of Christians. 

The worship center may be the same as 
for the first Sunday of this month, or may 
display pictures of missionary activities. 


Possible Features for this Service 

Singing of “Let the song go round the 
earth” by a junior choir, or by a soloist, 
accompanied by the junior who has learned 
to play this tune. 

A filmstrip, such as The Church Around 
the World or Sharing Our Beliefs (Seeds 
for Honduras), each obtainable from 
Christian Education Press, 1505 Race 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for $5.50. Or 
you may prefer a film from your denomi- 
national board. 

A story or short dramatic scene, intro- 
ducing a missionary of your denomination. 
Consult the chairman of the missionary 
education commission of your church, or 
write to your denominational headquar- 
ters if you do not find a good story or 


deum with a few sen-— 


playlet in your files. 

For hymns: “Forward through — the 
ages,” “In Christ there is no east or west,” 
“All the world,” “For the beauty of the 
earth” (calling attention to the lines “For 
thy church . . offering up on every 
shore”), “All people that on earth do 
dwell.” 

Four juniors may read Romans 10: 
14-15; Habakkuk 2:14; Revelation 11:15 
(second half of verse); Revelation 19:6. 

Several juniors may form a chain of 
prayer, beginning with thanks for your 
local church, its pastor, teachers, and other 
faithful members, continuing with thanks 
for the work of specific missionaries whose 
names are known in your department, 
and ending with a promise to press for- 
ward with the heroes of the cross. 


4. United with All Christians 


This week (United Nations Week) and 
next week we may stress our vows to keep 
the line of Christian adventurers un- 
broken. Read the introductory paragraphs 
for this month. 


Suggested Materials for United Nations 

Sunday 

You may. feature the United Nations 
flag, the Church flag, and the American 
flag. 

You may use either of the filmstrips 
suggested for last week, or others also 
available from the Christian Education 
Press: The Growing Household of God 
($5.50): How Do You Love Your Neigh- 
bor? ($5.50); One World ($3.50); Our 
Church at Work Today ($3.50). 

You may write to the U. S. Committee 
for UNICEF, Room 1858, United Nations 
Bldg., New York, N. Y., for pamphlets 
publicizing Trick or Treat offerings. In 
1960 the offering amounted to over a 
million dollars. Use the stories not as 
United Nations propaganda, but as re- 
minders that we are worshiping this week 
and always the Father who loves all the 
children of the world. 

Look through your files for stories about 
Christian children of the world and about 
pen pals. You might choose four, five, 
or six stories and have juniors represent 
the children of the stories. For example: 

“T am a black leper boy. My friends 
tell me that lepers used to lose their hands 
and feet and never had friends or happi- 
ness. I laugh a lot and have good times 
every day, for I live in a Cameroun lep- 
rosy mission. [Locate Cameroun in west- 
ern Africa.] Doctors here will cure me. 
Maybe I'll be a doctor and have a chance 
some day to cure an American boy or girl 
who is giving money this year for medi- 
cine and care that will cure me.” These 
sentences are adapted from the caption 
for a photograph in the Spring 1960 issue 
of the American Leprosy Missions News, 
297 Park Avenue South, New York 10, 
N.Y 

A good source for stories is The Mis- 
sionary Story Hour, edited by Nina Millen 
(Friendship Press). 

Three juniors may read John 3:16 


(stressing “the world’ and “whoever’’); 
James 2:8, 14-16; Matthew 25:40. 


Juniors may write prayers on gold- 
colored paper strips. The first junior may 
come forward, read the prayer on his 
paper, then hold the ends of the strip 
together to form a gold link. After the 
second junior reads his prayer, he links 
his strip with the first. The last prayer 
should link with the first, as the juniors 
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hold the golden chain of prayer around 
the flags. One junior may recite: 


For so the whole 
every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet 
of God. 


round earth is 


5. Testifying to Our Faith 


The leader may explain that this is 
Reformation Sunday, the anniversary of 
an act by Martin Luther that we count 
the birthday of the Protestant Church. 
A meaning of “to protest” is “to testify 
in favor of.” We testify in favor of good 
living by Christians, the open Bible for 
all Christians, and the right of every 
Christian to speak directly to God. In 
danger of death, Martin Luther said, 
“Here I stand.” He would not go back 
on what he believed. 

Selecting suitable hymns, your worship 
committee may like to prepare a service 
patterned on these excerpts from a service 
written by John Marshall, a fifth-grade 
boy of Radburn, Fairlawn, New Jersey:2 


PRAYERS: 


God, our heavenly Father, who hast 
given us this day, we thank thee for this 
wonderful church and Sunday school, and 
we pray that we may use them in the 
right way and learn the importance of 
thy ways in them. 

When we grow up, we pray that our 
world may be a united world, united in 
the faith that our ancestors have led us in, 
and that we will continue in this faith. 

We pray for the future of the world, 
of which we will be a part, and ask that 
countries will not keep trying to get 
ahead of other countries. 

We pray that we will grow up to be 
doctors, research scientists, engineers or 
eyen presidents, or any other good occu- 
pation, but that no matter how easy life 
is, we will still teach people in thy way. 
We pray that we will learn more about 
thy ways as we prepare for the future. 


Tatx: “We Will Be the People” 

We will be the people. This title may 
seem odd. Some of us haven't realized 
that we are training for tomorrow. One 
of these days you may be the President 
of the United States. 

How can we go on without. religion? 
Is it not God who made the earth, made 
its people, and sent his only Son to make 
something of the world? 

Let us look at the world today. It is 
a-mess, if you ask me, and at a slight 
move in the wrong direction can be de- 
stroyed. When we grow up, we must im- 
prove the world and make it a far better 
place. 

There is a good chance for this. We 
have favor over the odds. So, we will be 
the people. 

Let us pray: Our heavenly Father, 
help us to be ready for this new life, that 
we may make a better tomorrow, and 
may the world keep going, we ask in 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 

DepicaTION OF OFFERING: Our Father 
and God, bless these gifts, that they 
may be a part of our worship of you. 

BENEDICTION: The Lord keep you, and 
bless you, till we worship together again. 
In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


‘From Alfred Tennyson’s Morte d’Arthur. 


"From The Beacon of the Church in Radburn, 
June 5, 1960. Used by permission. 
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herein 
is 
love 


by REVEL L. HOWE 


who is also the author of 


“MAN'S NEED and GOD’S ACTION” 


and “THE CREATIVE YEARS” 


Consistent with the penetrating thinking apparent in his previous books, 
Dr. Howe speaks with embarrassing frankness on the tendency of church 
groups and individuals as well, fo revolve in a private orbit and neglect 


the prime principle of the church . . . 


that of demonstrating the love 


of Jesus Christ through Christian Love in action. He describes true Chris- 
tian love and points out that, through if, human beings gain spiritual re- 
sources that enable them to enter into more responsible daily living and 
concern for their fellow men. 


4180263 
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CaS Se paper, $1.50 
ee A es oe ee ee cloth, $3.00 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
OR THE JUDSON PRESS—PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


A CALL TO TEACH 


IS A CALL TO PREPARE! 


TEACHING NURSERY CHILDREN 


by Jessie B. Carlson 


TEACHING KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 


by Lois H. Young 


TEACHING PRIMARY CHILDREN 


by Florence B. Lee 


TEACHING JUNIORS 
by Faye DeBeck Flynt 


Ale ae 
Light Wright 
JES 
BLACK 
OR 


GREEN 
3 SIZES 


ONLY $2.95 to $9.45 


YOU CAN TEACH 


Here is a complete set of pretested 
expert teaching manuals covering 
every need and age group—kIudson 
Teaching Manuals. 

TEACHING JUNIOR HIGHS 

by= Alice E.7 Comellzse= - 22>. eek 75¢ 
TEACHING SENIOR HIGHS 

by Paul T. 

TEACHING OLDER YOUTH 

by F. Fordham and V. Allessi 

TEACHING ADULTS 

by Alton G. Snyder 


by James P. Berkeley 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


OR THE JUDSON PRESS—PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


INTRODUCING 
beg ot Chee), 


White to Your Blak 1 a 5 oe 'c Descriptive OF. 
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Junior High Department 


by J. Martin and Betty Jane BAILEY* 


THEME FOR OCTOBER: 
The World-Wide Church 


To the Leader 


The attitude of your junior highs to- 
ward the mission of the church will de- 
pend largely on the attitude of your local 
church. If benevolences are given grudg- 
ingly, the junior highs have had plenty of 
time to adopt that attitude. If there is 
joy in the reaching out to all people as 
part of the Christian’s concern, your 
young people will feel that way too. 

In using the theme ‘The World-Wide 
Church” for this month, emphasis is being 


placed on the two interdenominational 
mission study themes for 1961-62, 
“Churches for New Times” and “The 


Christian Mission in Latin American Coun- 
tries.’ The Friendship Press books for 
junior highs on these themes are Keys for 
Tori by Virginia Murrill Jeffries, and In 
the Time of the Condor by Eleanor Hull. 
Your own denomination probably has 
printed leaflets describing what it is doing 
in these areas. In addition, you will find 
encyclopedias and geography books help- 
ful in preparing to use these themes in 
study and worship. 

A map or globe may be featured as 
part of your worship setting. A globe is 
preferable because, as Oscar Rumpf says 
in The Use of Audio-Visuals in the 
Church, “Map-makers usually place the 
country where the map is to be used in the 
center of the map. But when they make 
a globe, no nation is in the center—all 
are on the outside hanging on for dear 
life. The globe is the only adequate map 
in this age of space travel.’’4 

The worship materials which follow are 
organized for five Sundays. The first 
Sunday in October is World-Wide Com- 
munion Sunday and the last is Reforma- 
tion Sunday, and these resources relate 
these themes to the mission of the church. 

Only the materials for the first Sunday 
have been written out in detail. The same 
general pattern of worship can be used 
throughout the month by simply substi- 
tuting the resources for the other Sundays. 
Some of the materials can be interchanged 
easily as long as you follow one particular 
theme each Sunday. : 

The junior highs themselves should par- 
ticipate as much as possible in choosing 
appropriate materials, planning the wor- 
ship services, and leading at least some 
parts of the service. If most of your 


*The Rev. Mr. Bailey is a member of the 
staff of United Church Herald, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. He was formerly Business Manager of the 
International Journal. 

ARumpf, Oscar J., The Use of Audio-Visuals 
in the Church, The Christian Education Press, 
Philadelphia, 1958, p. 28. 
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group are younger junior highs, you may 
have to start in a small way, taking care 
not to embarrass individuals. But you 
will want to work toward that time when 
members of the group are taking the major 
responsibility for leading worship. 


1. World-Wide Communion 
Sunday 


CaLu To WorsHIP: 
Leader: Blessed be the name of the Lord 
from this time forth and for evermore! 


Group: From the rising of the sun to its 
setting the name of the Lord is to be 
praised! 


Leader: The Lord is high above all na- 
tions, and his glory above the heavens! 


Group: Let the peoples praise thee, -O 
God; let all the peoples praise thee. 


Hymn: “Jesus shall reign” or a hymn of 
praise (see the index of your hymnal 
under “‘praise’’ ) 

Scripture: Luke 22:14-20 or Mark 14: 
22-26 

PRAYER: 


O gracious Father, we humbly beseech 
thee for thy world-wide church, that thou 
wouldst be pleased to fill it with all truth 
in all peace. Where it is corrupt, purify 
it; where it is in error, direct it; where 
in anything it is amiss, reform it. Where 
it is right, establish it; where it is in want, 
provide for it; where it is divided, reunite 
it; for the sake of him who died and rose 
again, and liveth to make intercession for 
us, Jesus Christ thy son. Amen. 

WitiiaAm Lavup 


MEDITATION: 
Tue GREATEST POWER IN THE WORLD 


World-Wide Communion Sunday begins 
out in the Pacific Ocean, just west of the 
international date line. Christians under 
the palm trees of Fiji and Tonga are the 
first to receive the symbols of Christ’s life 
and sacrifice. Then Christians in the 
Philippines, Japan, Hong Kong, Indone- 
sia, and other lands of eastern Asia share 
in the sacred service. 

_ Follow the journey in your mind’s eye, 
as Christians in Thailand, Burma, India, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, the Middle East, and 
eastern Africa, worshiping in many and 


varied church structures, observe the 
Lord’s Supper. 
Europe, West Africa, Latin America, 


the churches of continental United States, 
and Canada, and finally those of the fif- 
tieth state, Hawaii, complete the universal 
observance of the central Christian act of 
worship. 

No other symbolic act of Christians is 


so universal as the communion. Nearly 
every Christian group observes it. The 
particular forms of observance vary 


greatly, as do interpretations of its mean- 
ing. Yet in spite of this, the communion 
table remains a symbol of universal fellow- 
ship. 

Imagine, if you will, a table so long 
it reaches around the globe. Around it 
gather all the Christians of the world. The 


appearance of the guests at this table 
varies greatly. At one end dark complex- 
ions predominate, at another, light, be- 
cause of geographical differences. Yet 
together they constitute one great family. 

The church does not begin and end on 
our own main street, nor on any other 
main street on our continent. It com- 
munes with its Lord in every land and 
in nearly every language. This is a thrill- 
ing fact that can come alive for all of us 
through World-Wide Communion Sunday. 

A former outcast in India trembled as 
he took the cup at the communion service. 
Afterwards he explained, “I felt that I 
had in my hand a power greater than any 
other the world has ever known, a power 
to unite men everywhere in the bonds of 
brotherhood, a power far greater than the 
nuclear bomb, which can unite men only 
in complete and utter destruction.” Power 
is released when a symbol like that is used 
around the world.2 


OrFeErRInc: ‘God so loved the world that 
he gave. You can give without loving 
but you cannot love without giving. 


Doxotocy (or any other appropriate of- 
fering response) 


Hymn: “Jesus shall reign” (if not sung 
at beginning) 

“Let us break bread together” or 

“Bread of the world” 


BENEDICTION: Ephesians 3:20 


2. Christ in Latin America 


Hymns: 

“In Christ there is no east or west” 
“O Zion, haste” 

“Jesus shall reign” 

“We've a story to tell to the nations” 


ScriptuRE: Matthew 9:35-38 


PRAYER: 

O Lord, thou art a sentinel, guarding 
the borders of our lives, keeping us at 
peace with ourselves and our neighbors. 

We pray for the Indians of the High 
Andes: through dedicated pastors show 
them the way that leads to the abundant 
life; through ministering doctors, grant 
them more healthy bodies; through agri- 
cultural missionaries, help them to labor 
more productively; through earnest teach- 
ers, open their minds to the truth that 
sets men free. And grant, O Lord, that 
we too may find ways to minister in thy 
name. Amen. 


MEDITATION: 


“CHRIST OF THE ANDES” 

Around the world thousands of monu- 
ments have been built to honor the mem- 
ery of brave fighting men. Whenever a 
war is concluded, a rash of new statues 
are erected. If you drive across the central 
part of the United States you will notice 
that nearly every county seat has a tall 
stone pillar topped by a likeness of a 
Union or Confederate soldier. After 
World War II a mammoth monument was 
raised on the outskirts of Washington, D. 
C., to recall the famed incident of the 
flag raising at Iwo Jima. 

In contrast to such war memorials, the 
statue erected by the governments of 
Argentina and Chile at the site of a bitter 
border dispute is unique. Rather than a 
monument to national military heroes, 
they erected in the lofty heights of the 


Walzer, William Charles, ‘“‘The Greatest 
Power in the World,’’ International Journal of 
Religious Education, October, 1959; adapted by 
permission. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Andes mountains a statue of the Prince of 
Peace. 

These two countries had been arguing 
and fighting about their border all during 
the fifty-five years between 1847 and 1902. 
Finally in 1899 they submitted their dis- 
pute to arbitration. The United States 
ambassador in Buenos Aires helped them 
settle the northern part of their border. 
Three years later they asked the King 
of England to decide where the southern 
part of their border should be. 

Then, pleased that the dispute had 
been settled peacefully, Chile and Ar- 
gentina erected a statue of Christ right 
on the new border line, near the tunnel 
of the Transandine railway. This statue 
has become famous among travelers as the 
“Christ of the Andes.” 

In a similar spirit, four denominations 
have established a common mission to the 
Indians who live in the high Andes. After 
a careful study of conditions among the 
Indians of Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., the Evan- 
gelical United Brethren, the United 
Church of Christ (Evangelical and Re- 
formed), and the United Presbyterian 
Church chose Ecuador as the best place to 
carry on an adequate ministry to rural 
people. 

Ten missionaries bring Christ to this 
part of the Andes uplands by helping the 
Indians learn better farming methods, by 
bringing modern medicine and education, 
and by teaching them about the Prince 
of Peace. Here too is Christ in the Andes. 

genie B: 


3. You Are There 


Hymws as for service 2 


ScrrptuRE: Matthew 28:16-20 


PRAYER: 

Our Father, we know that thou art also 
Father to the men of all nations and races 
under heaven. Thou art God of men and 
women and boys and girls whose skins 
are white and black and brown and yel- 
low. Remind us, O Father, not only that 
we are thy sons but that we are brothers 
to the world. 

Especially do we pray for thy children 
in Latin America. Many have never 

heard thy name. Grant that the minis- 
tries of our church .may help these, our 
neighbors. Help us to understand their 
needs and do as thou wouldst have us do. 

These things we ask in the name of thy 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
PLANNING YouR Own MeEDpITATION: 

In a year when many of the Latin 
American countries are undergoing dra- 
matic political change and when the 
church’s work in those countries is the 
center of study and discussion, it is im- 
portant that junior highs feel intimately 
related to their neighbors south of the 
border. 

It is recommended that one meditation 
this month be devoted to your own de- 
nomination’s work in Latin America. 
Your pastor will have information which 
he will gladly share with you. Your de- 
nominational magazines undoubtedly will 
be running articles on your Latin Ameri- 
can missions. Friendship Press has pre- 
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pared colorful and interesting books and 
filmstrips. 

With a committee of three or four 
junior highs look over some of this ma- 
terial and prepare a talk or meditation— 
perhaps in question-and-answer form— 
to emphasize what your own denomina- 
tion is doing. If you help the committee 
to feel it is their mission, the others will 
catch this spirit. 

You may wish to take a special offering 
for this mission project and begin a cor- 
respondence between your missionary and 
your class. This could be a fall project 
to come to a focus at the Christmas sea- 
son, or a year-round one. 


4. New Churches for 
New Times 


Hymns: 
“Rise up, O men of God” or 


“The church’s one foundation” 

“We would be building” should be used 
after meditation, as indicated. 

Scripture: (Introduce with the follow- 
lowing paragraph) 

Nehemiah was living in exile in Persia. 
He learned of the great needs of the 
people in Jerusalem and asked permission 
from the king to go back home and re- 
build. After seeing the needs with his 
own eyes he spoke to the people. (Read 
Nehemiah 2:17-18.) 


Prayer: Use the prayer of William Laud 

printed above, in the first service. 
MEDITATION: 

Time AND A HALF Pay 

Times are certainly new and changing! 
We have available new sources of power, 
new materials like plastics, new products 
coming from the factories. Our popula- 
tion is growing; our families move more 
frequently; suburbs are booming. These 


“But where does God fit in?” As man probes far into 
space, he finds his perspective changed, his convictions 
challenged. He senses personal insignificance ... and 


he feels new need to clarify 


errors 


his relationship with God. 


CHALLENGE OF THE SPACE AGE 


NEW 


By John W. Klotz, thoughtfully relates 
scientific achievements to Christian doc- 


trine, and defines new challenges which 


confront today’s Christian. 

Challenge of the Space Age is from 
Concordia’s new series of Christian living 
books. Each of these popular-priced books 


deals with a critical area of modern life, 
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changes affect the church greatly. 

Each year we need to add five thousand 
new churches to serve the increasing num- 
bers of people and to serve new communi- 
ties. Older churches are expanding to 
serve new people as rural communities 
become suburbs. Here is the story of how 
one group of young people made a new 
church for new times. 

“Springfield, a Philadelphia suburb, 
could have a new church if a very much 
run-down old chapel could be renovated. 
Twenty or more young people volunteered 
to give their Saturdays to help bring this 
about. One of the first jobs was to tear 
down an old barn that stood alongside of 
the chapel. Trees and shrubs that almost 
completely hid the building were up- 
rooted. Cement steps and a sidewalk were 
laid. Indoor work included plastering 
and painting. Every Saturday for six 
months found the workers on the job with 
a young carpenter in the community as 
supervisor. Every Saturday, too, the 
young minister and his wife swung paint 
brushes and labored side by side with the 
work camp crew. 

“Several weeks after the work began, a 
man from the neighborhood became in- 
quisitive and stopped by. After asking a 
number of questions, he turned to one of 
the girls who was helping dig a trench 
for the sidewalk. ‘How much do you get 
paid for doing this kind of work?’ he 
asked. She leaned on her shovel and said, 
‘Nothing in what you would call money, 
but when it comes to fun and a feeling 
of doing something very worth while, I’d 
say I’m getting time and a half,’ 

“As the work went on, the campers be- 
came more and more aware of the fact 
that they were building a church. The 
climax came the day before the building 
was to be dedicated. It was late and 
there were still a dozen jobs to be com- 
pleted. A few of the workers inside the 
building began to sing ‘We would be 
building. Without comment everyone 
dropped his work and entered the chapel 
to join in the hymn. When the last note 
died away there was a long silence that 
said more of what was in the hearts of 
the young people than any word that 
could have been spoken.’ 

Let .us now sing that hymn, number 
in our hymnals, verses 1 and 2. 


Hymn: “We would be building’ (verses 
1 and 2) 


OFFERING 


Hymn: 
3) 


BENEDICTION 


“We would be building” (verse 


5. New Churchmen for New 
Times (Reformation 
Sunday ) 


(Change your order of worship to in- 
clude a prayer after the meditation.) 
Hymns: 

“A mighty fortress is our God” (verses 1 

and 2) 

“Faith of our fathers” 
“The church’s one foundation” 


“Once to every man and nation” (verses 
1 and 2) 


8Bishop, Ruth, 
Now!, 
mission. 


4This is found in the new denominational 


hymnals and in the appendix to The Church 
School Hymnal for Youth, Westminster Press. 


“Time and a Half Pay,” in 
Friendship Press, 1951. Used by per- 


“Lord, I want to be a Christian” 


ScripTuRE: Jeremiah 31:31-34 


MEDITATION: 
New CHURCHMEN FOR NEw TIMES 


Last week our talk was about the new 
churches that are needed for the new times 
in which we live. 

There is something in every century 
that requires the church to make adjust- 
ments. In the 1800's it was the new 
western frontiers that demanded courage- 
ous churchmen. In the 1600's it was the 
new world that required the faith of men 
like Roger Williams. In the 1500’s the 
church needed” reforming and Martin 
Luther was the leader of the new group 
who were called Protestants. You remem- 
ber his famous words, “Here I stand, I 
can do no other.’ Our new times re- 
quire us to be new churchmen too, and 
to take a stand. 

“During a recent television show a 
comedian turned to the director offstage 
and asked, ‘Now where do I stand?’ 
With appropriate wisecracks he found the 
mark on the floor that indicated his posi- 
tion for the next scene. 

“If we could have watched the re- 
hearsal for the show we would have seen 
how important it was that the actor stand 
on the rightsmark. Where he stood made 
a difference to the camera man who must 
get just the right angle. It made a dif- 
ference in the quality of the picture we 
saw on.our screens. . . . It made a dif- 
ference in the sound . . . and it made a 
big difference to the other actors. If he 
did not stand on his mark it meant that 
they could not stand where they were 
supposed to.... 

‘Sometimes we too have to pause and 
ask, ‘Where do I stand?’ Every day we 
have many experiences which demand 
that we take a stand, that we show by 
our speech or action what that stand is. 
Unlike the television actor, we do not 
have clearly marked places on which to 
stand. For us, it is a matter of finding 
where we must stand and this takes 
thoughtful effort. There are times when 
we must find a place to be alone to re- 
think experiences and conversations. We 
have to recall what we have read, what 
teachers and friends and parents have said 
about some particular question. Again, 
we have to call on others to help us as we 
try to find where we stand. And often we 
must turn to God and to the Bible for 
guidance.’’® 


PRAYER: 

“Father, help me to pause often and 
ask, ‘Where do I stand?’ Guide me in 
thinking through to right answers. 
Strengthen me to stand firmly when I 
have found the place to stand. Forgive 
me when I take a wrong stand, but give 
me courage to admit that I have been 
wrong and to try harder to find the right 
place to stand.’’® 


5Couch, Helen F., and Barefield, Sam S., 
Devotions for Junior Highs, Abingdon Press, New 
York—Nashville, 1960, pp. 87-89, adapted. 
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‘THEME FOR OCTOBER: 
World-Wide Relations 


For the Worship Committee 


As a worship committee your task is to 
prepare a worship service that will open 
new and greater vistas to God. This can 
become a great adventure on your part 
as you bring the group to worship. It is 
well to call attention to the experiences 
of Isaiah (6:1-13), who was deeply aware 
of the spirit of God. Above and beyond 
the means of worship he experienced the 
reality of God. A completely soul-satis- 
fying worship experience causes the wor- 
shiper to feel the closeness of the Infinite. 
Such a moment is one of joy and ecstasy. 
Moreover, worship is the spiritual activity 
that brings out of the worshiper those 
qualities that can make life useful and 
blessed. It is your position with these or 
other resources to bring the worshiper to 
a true experience with God. 


It is imperative always to keep in mind 
the need for a central theme or topic for 
the given occasion. Your order of wor- 
ship may follow that shown below, in 
which the materials for the first topic are 
in a usable sequence. You may, however, 
wish to vary this arrangement. The fun- 
damental purpose of an “order” of wor- 
ship is naturally to keep the service or- 
derly. The service should flow smoothly 
and arrive somewhere. 


The committee should meet a month 
in advance to acquaint itself with all the 
material at one time. This prevents a 
hurried and slipshod last-minute job of 
preparation. It also gives the planning 
committee greater perspective as the mem- 
bers think now about the shape of the 
the service in relation to the near or dis- 
tant time of presentation. The time be- 
tween preparation and presentation will 
give ample opportunity for additions, 
changes, and improvements. 


As the committee meets it should read 
slowly and meditatively the materials: sug- 
gested for the month. The members 
should read as though they were having 
individual or group devotions. Thus the 
committee, as it “prays,” may become 
inspired to create its own prayers, poems, 
and meditations. Those given are merely 
suggestive. The committee may know of 
other materials which will fit the needs of 
the group in a better manner. In this 
spirit of readiness the committee will find 
anew the thrill of worshiping during the 
weeks to come. Only as the committee 
members experience this lifted-up feeling 
first will they be able to convey it to the 


group. 


*Minister, Bethel United Church of Christ, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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by Harold A. SCHULZ* 


With World-Wide Communion we 
launch out with a theme of world-wide 
proportions. The sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion embraces some young people of 
every nation, every race, and every clime. 
It is the hub toward which the Christian 
youth of the world are drawn. In many 
nations young people are rebelling and 
resisting the old-fashioned ways of life 
and thought. They are reaching out and 
seeking for a new freedom for their souls. 
It is a spiritual freedom which is neces- 
sary and which will give their lives a true 
feeling of satisfaction. 

In the sacrament of Holy Communion 
we worship together in one accord and 
“in one place,’ and begin to feel and 
experience the freedom of the soul. Here 
we receive the Christ and in receiving 
him we have freedom. He who is the 
truth shall set us free. When spiritual 
freedom is found, then a new appreciation 
and understanding of life is attained. 
Freedom is discovered as we put to prac- 
tice spiritual principles. The other topics 
will be filled with meaning and relevance 
as we give ourselves wholeheartedly to the 
service of communion. 

The “Creative Prayers” suggested 
throughout these resources are scriptural 
prayer passages on which the worshiper 
is to meditate for one minute or more, and 
which should assist him in creating his 
own prayer thoughts. 

For ready, permanent references the fol- 
lowing books (most of them new) might 
be purchased by the church school depart- 
ment or loaned by the church library: 

Bowman, Clarice M., Resources for 
Worship, Association Press, 1961, New 
York, N. Y. This includes much of the 
material used in Miss Bowman’s worship 


resources for this department last year. 
Fauth, Robert T., When We Worship, 


Christian Education Press, 1961, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Worship Resources for the Christian 


Year, edited by Charles L. Wallis, Harper 
and Brothers, 1954, New York, New York. 
The New English Bible (New Testa- 
ment), Cambridge University and Oxford 
University Presses, 1961. 
It is well for the committee to have at 


its disposal these and other good reference 
books in order to choose whatever mate- 
rials may be needed for church school 
services and other occasions. 


A Service for World-Wide 


Communion Sunday 
World-Wide Communion 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
Leader: ‘Behold, how good and pleas- 
ant it is when brothers dwell in unity!” 
Group: “Come, bless the Lord, all you 
servants of the Lord.” 
Leader: “O give thanks to the God of 
heaven.” 


THEME: 


Group: “For his steadfast love endures 
for ever.” 
Scripture: I Corinthians 11:23-28; I 
John 4:7-12, 18-21 
CREATIVE PRAYER: (Read aloud the 


Scripture verse; then allow a minute of 
silence before reading the prayer.) 


“God is love; and he who abides in 
love abides in God, and God abides in 
him.” (I John 4:16b.) 

Heavenly Father, thou hast created us 
all upon the face of the earth, and there- 
fore we are thy children. Make us aware 
of our unity with one another in thy 
Church. Make us also mindful of our 
world-wide relation with each other as 
brothers. In love, prayer, and practice 
may we the world over experience a closer 
fellowship and communion with one an- 


other. So may thy Church be one. 

Amen. 

Hymn: “Holy, holy, holy.” Tune: 
Nicaea 

Porm: “The Christ I Know” 


The Christ I know I do not find 
Inside a little manger bed; 

My Christ is grown in body, mind 
And soul; I do not find him dead 
Within a tomb, but vibrant, quick 
Sharing the bread and wine of love; 
Uplifting those asleep and sick 
And bidding them to rise above. 
No Christ I find within a book 
But in known places where I look: 
He walks with me upon the street; 
I see him in the friends I meet; 
Around the world from end to end 
He is our universal friend. 


H.A.S. 
Hymn: “Break thou the bread of life” 
OrrFerinc: All that we have belongs to 


thee, O Father. Accept these offerings 
of love as we place them before thee. 


OFFERING Response: Hymn: ‘We give 
thee but thine own.” Hymn tune: 
Schumann (one or more stanzas) 


MEDITATION: 
TABLE OF FELLOWSHIP 


More than at any other time in the 
year Christians feel and experience their 
oneness and unity in this period of com- 
mon fellowship around the Table of the 
Lord. Churches of all denominations ex- 
perience this awareness of one fellowship, 
around the clock and around the world, 
on World-Wide Communion Sunday. 

‘Do this in remembrance of me” is 
heard and followed by Christians in every 
nation, and of many hundred tongues. 
Long ago, in an upstairs room where the 
disciples and the Master met, these words 
were first spoken. Since that day in Jeru- 
salem these words, found in the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, have been continu- 
ally repeated. Today Christians of all 
classes, races, and colors meet in the unity 
of spirit to share the sacrament instituted 
by Christ. 

Although there are many interpretations 
of the meaning of the sacrament, many 
different manners of celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper, the love of Christ is remembered 
and our love for him increases. Some 
groups use fermented wine, some grape 
juice, and some water. Some use spe- 
cially prepared wafers that have no taste, 
and other groups or churches use white 
bread. At the church some stand, some 
kneel at the communion table, railing, or 
altar. Others remain in the pews and 
have the “elements” passed to them. The 
minister or leader reads various forms and 
wordings of the communion service. Yet 


in back of it all we meet the Christ who 
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gave himself in Jove for us all. And in 
him who is the truth and the life, all 
world-wide communicants find the truth 
and find freedom from old sinful ways and 
old manners of living. In him all things 
are new. Whatever denomination, race, or 
color we may be, far more important than 
anything else is the act of accepting the 
Savior as our Lord and Friend and Guide 
in life. 

During the past hours, and for several 
to come, people around the world, meet- 
ing together, are having world-wide fel- 
lowship around his table. Although there 
are differences, they are merely outward 
ones. The awareness that we are one 
through this sacrament makes for positive 
world-wide relations in the universal 
Church, and causes the prayer “that they 
may be one” to become a reality. 
BENEDICTION: “May the grace of Christ” 

(read or sung) 

May the grace of Christ our Savior 
And the Father’s boundless love 
With the Holy Spirit’s favor, 
Rest upon us from above. 
Thus may we abide in union 
With each other and the Lord, 
And possess, in sweet communion, 
Joys which earth cannot afford. 
Joun NEWTON 


Resources for Other Sundays 


SUGGESTED THEMES FOR OCTOBER: 
Appreciating the Universal Christian 
Church 
Appreciating All Denominations 
Missions Around the World 
Evangelism in the World 


Catits to Worsuip: Psalm 100 (all or 
part of this psalm responsively) ; I John 
5 

Hymns: 

(General) “O worship the King” 

“Ye servants of God” 
“Praise ye the Father” 
(The Church) “The church’s one founda- 
tion” 
“Christ is made the sure foundation” 
“One holy church of God” 
(Missions and Evangelism) 
“Fling out the banner!” 
“The morning light is breaking” 
“Stand up, stand up, for Jesus” 


Porm: “Panorama” 

The panorama of your heart 

Is beautiful and wide. 

It holds sky-searching hills of faith 
And love’s own countryside. 

Cities of brotherhood arise 

Where streams of wisdom wind, 
The panorama of your heart 
Embraces all mankind. 


ATTENDANCE 
CALCULATOR 


No more figuring! Simply set at the number of persons 
present, and it instantly figures both your: 

© % OF ATTENDANCE and 

e AVERAGE GIVING per PERSON 

For individual classes, whole departments, total Church 
School, or entire congregation. Figures from memberships 
of 5 to 3000. A MUST for all secretaries, superin- 
tendents, D. R. E's, and Ministers. Measures 8!” x 3” 
with a lifetime plastic finish. An exclusive first on the 
market, limited supply on first printing—order yours now. 
Check or Money Order to: 

CHURCH SYSTEMS, Box 682, Hollywood 28, Cal., Dept. J. 


SCRIPTURE PASSAGES: 

The Church: Romans 12:3-8; John 
17:20-23; Matthew 16:13-18; Ephesians 
1:15-23. 

Missions around the world: 
28: 16-20. 

Evangelism around the world: John 
14:6f; Colossians 2:6-7; Matthew 4:4; 
16: 24. 


Matthew 


CREATIVE PRAYERS, introduced by Psalm 
5:7; Psalm 23:1; Proverbs 3:6; Mat- 
thew 7:7. 

“In thy house, O Lord, let us dwell in 
peace and concord: give us all one heart, 
one mind, one true interpretation upon 
thy Word; that all who believe in thee 
may together extol thy name: O Lord 
God, most glorious and excellent over all. 
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Amen.”*? 


Lirany: : 

Leader: We give thanks to Almighty 
God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, that we 
are. one in our Lord Jesus Christ; not by 
the agreement of our minds or the con- 
sent of our wills, but by that which he, 
in his infinite grace, has done for us... 
by the gift of the Spirit. 

Group: “We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: We give thanks for the knowl- 
edge that though we are divided in out- 
ward form we all are the objects of the 
love and grace of God: 


Group: We thank thee, O God. 
Leader: We pray that all men every- 
where . . . may turn to Christ, who makes 


us One in spite of our divisions; and that 
the world may at last find peace and 
unity in him; to whom be glory for ever. 


Group: Lord, hear our prayer. 
Wor_p CounciL oF CHURCHES? 


MEDITATIONS: 
Tue Bopy oF CurRIst 


A body has many members; eyes, ears, 
nose, arms, legs, stomach, lungs. In the 
same way, the Church has many members 
—individuals, congregations, even denomi- 
nations. . For we are thinking of the 
Church in the broadest possible terms. It 
is a world-wide fellowship of Christians, 
including people of every race, nation, 
and continent. You and I are members 
of the body. Our local congregations are 
all members of this body. Still larger 
members are the various denominations, of 
which there are more than two hundred 
in the United States alone. The many 
members differ widely one from another, 
but the spirit of Jesus dwells in every part 
of this far-flung organism. It has been 


1From Christian World Facts now Christian 
Mission Digest, 1956-57, published by the Friend- 
ship Press and the Division of Foreign . Missions 


for the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ. Used by permission. 
2Godly Prayers (1552), from Worship Re- 


sources for the Christian Year, edited by Charles 
L. Wallis, Harper and Brothers, 1954. Used by 
permission. 

3Tbid., p. 202. 
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kept alive in hymns, preaching, prayers, 
stained-glass windows, and earnest Chris- 
tian living. After all, we today are only 
sixty generations removed from the time 
when Jesus was alive on the earth. 

You can see now why it is not enough 
to think of the Church merely as bricks 
and stone, or as a religious club or society. 
It is a body in which Jesus continues to 
live on indefinitely. It is the extension of 
Jesus’ spirit, Jesus’ life, Jesus’ work in the 
world. As such, God probably counts on 
it heavily for the carrying out of his pur- 
poses for the more than two billions of 
people on the earth. If Jesus held a 
special importance in God’s plan, so must 
the Church... 

Jesus’ first body lived on this earth only 
some thirty-five years. His second body, 
‘the Church, still continues to liye and 
grow.* 


Missions AND EVANGELISM 


The Church has never been content so 
long as there were people outside its fel- 
lowship, people who were not true mem- 
bers of the body of Christ. Beginning 
with a little handful of people around 
Jerusalem, this fellowship spread in the 
Mediterranean world, then farther afield 
into Europe and Asia, and then to the 
New World when it was finally discov- 
ered. This “growing edge” of the Church 
we call missions and evangelism. 

The Church has not been equally inter- 
ested [in its mission] in every age, but it 
never forgot this great task for many 
years at a time. Did you know that 
Christian missionaries reached China eight 
hundred and fifty years before Columbus 
discovered America? We cannot. begin to 
tell here the story of Christian missions 
century by century, but it is a great story. 
Suddenly around 1800, after a lull of 
some years, the Church burst forth into a 
new missionary enthusiasm. Since then 
the movement has grown by leaps and 
bounds. Time and again during World 
War II our soldiers in far-off corners of 
the earth stumbled upon people who had 
been Christianized by representatives of 
the Church. Modern missions now in- 
cludes preaching, teaching, healing, agri- 
culture, social reform—about anything 
and everything that the Christian spirit 
can devise to meet the needs of people.* 


WITNESS OF, A PoSTMAN 


He was a postman and war was not his 
game. Yet during World War II he was 
sent from his home in a village at the foot 
of Mt. Fuji to Guadalcanal, to fight with 
Japanese troops. 

When Americans attacked, the Japanese 
were greatly outnumbered. In retreat, 
the postman escaped to the jungle with a 
few of his friends. One by one, they suc- 
cumbed to hunger and disease. _ 

The last survivor, the young Japanese 
lay on the ground one day ill and starv- 
ing. He heard the sound of footsteps ap- 
proaching through the brush, and a mo- 
ment later three armed soldiers stood over 
him. Too weak to raise his hands in sur- 
render, he waited the vicious thrust that 
would end his life. 

One of the soldiers knelt beside him, 
and he heard an amazing word: “Friend.” 
Strong arms lifted him, and he lost con- 
sciousness with the word ‘“‘friend’’ still 
ringing in his ears. 

Many days later he found himself in a 
hospital bed in New Zealand. He was a 
prisoner of war, but he was kindly treated, 
and a chaplain visited him every day. 


‘Harner, Nevin G., I Believe, Christian Educa- 
tion Press, Philadelphia. Used by permission. 
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Before his release, he became a Christian. 

After he returned home, he led his fam- 
ily to Christianity. When he acquired a 
house, he dedicated it with a candlelight 
service and made it available for the 
prayer meetings of his rural church. His 
daily witness has been best described by 
those who speak of him as “the mailman 
who delivers the gospel along with the 
mail.”’> 


Orcuip ISLAND 


Orchid Island is a rocky, mountainous 
mass lying off the southeast coast of 
Taiwan. Its few inhabitants live in crude 
huts set into mountain dugouts (for ty- 
phoon protection) and subsist on fish and 
yams and wild roots. 

Until about a decade ago the people of 
Orchid Island were largely unknown to 
the outside world. At that time a young 
Taiwanese Christian visited the island vil- 
lages, teaching and healing and telling the 
story of Christ. Since that time the con- 
gregations have maintained themselves, 
supported only by occasional visits from 
medical teams and evangelists. Recently, 
however, arrangements were made for a 
number of young men from Orchid Island 
to attend a Bible class on Taiwan. This 
will provide stronger leadership for tiny 
island churches as well as providing a 
closer link to health and education facili- 
ties in Taiwan. Once again the Chris- 
tian gospel will have contributed to the 
“Tevolution of rising expectations” in some 
remote corner of the world.é 


Grorcio’s DONKEY 


Giorgio is one of those old, old men 
whose age no one really knows. No one 
even cares, in the little village outside 
Rome where the crippled Russian refugee 
settled after World War I. And almost as 
famous (certainly as much loved) is Gior- 
gio’s donkey. The two are inseparable. 
Each day they tour the village doing er- 
rands for housewives. The villagers are 
poor people and the persevering pair re- 
ceive no cash payment. Instead meals are 
provided for them both. So it has gone, 
day in and day out. 

But the years weigh heavy on such part- 
nerships and the donkey is growing old. 
Some realized that the donkey might die 
soon, but no one could see what then 
would happen to Giorgio, until the other 
day. That was when the World Council 
of Churches’ field workers in Italy heard 
of the famous pair. They believed that 
help could be found for Giorgio. 

Help was found, and in a way, the odd 
pair have come to symbolize World Refu- 
gee Year. For one day not long ago 
Giorgio’s story was told to a group of girls 
far away in Winnipeg, Canada. Shortly 
thereafter, through the offices of the Ca- 
nadian Council of Churches, there arrived 
in WCC offices a gift of $35.00 for one 
new donkey. 

Today Giorgio and his donkey still make 
their slow rounds of the tiny village, fetch- 
ing packages and running errands. Yet 
in a certain bank account in Rome there 
is a reserve item: “One new donkey, 


$35.00."6 


BENEDICTIONS: 

I Corinthians 16:24; Ephesians 6:24; 
use benediction hymn in communion serv- 
ice above (“May the grace of Christ’), 
either or both stanzas. 


5From Christian Mission Digest, 1958-59, p. 10; 
by permission of Friendship Press. 


®From Christian Mission Digest, 1960-1961, by 
permission of Friendship Press. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
DISCUSSION GUIDES 
No. 1 


For use with films and filmstrips 
in Christian education 


This book contains guides 
for the use of the church 
leader in presenting eighteen 
selected films or filmstrips. 
Data is given about each 
particular film and sugges- 
tions are offered as to how 
the leader can best conduct 
the viewing and the discus- 
sion. The leader can adapt 
these suggestions as he sees 
fit, for the films are ‘‘multi- 
purpose,” each one having 
direct relevance to three 
or more different groups 
within the church. The 
subjects range from inter- 
national problems to situa- 
tions occurring within an 
American home. (A Geneva 
Press publication.) Paper 
$1.75 


At your denominational 
book store 
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JESUS AND THE PROBLEMS 
OF LIFE 
By Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D. 


A discussion course for young people and 
adults. 110 pages. 120,000 copies sold. Re- 
vised edition. 75 cents. 
WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 
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BOOKS OFF THE PRESS 


Sex and the Church 


Edited by Oscar E. Feucht and others. 
St. Louis, Concordia Publishing House, 
196127. pp «33:50. 

“The Church and Sex Attitudes” is the 
second volume of the Research Series of 
the Family Life Committee of the Luth- 
eran Church, Missouri Synod. 

This volume follows the helpful pattern 
and maintains the same high level of com- 
prehensive scholarship that characterized 
the first volume on engagement and mar- 
riage. 

The four authors, assisted by eighteen 
research associates, set for themselves ten 
questions ranging over such topics as the 
place of sex in God’s design, sex in and 
outside of marriage, aberrations in sex 
practices, the Church’s responsibility in sex 
education, and the relation of love and 
sex. 

As in their earlier volume, they begin 
with the background of scriptural teaching 
in the Old and New Testaments. They 
trace the development of church thought 
through the early, middle, reformation, 
and contemporary eras. The views of 
present-day social scientists are also con- 
sidered. 

Such a theological, historical, and so- 
ciological treatment, heavily documented 
with sources, clearly shows where distor- 
tions and errors have crept into church 
thought, and at the same time, clarifies 
the essential validity of the Christian gos- 
pel as it relates to sexual attitudes and 
behavior. 

This is a most helpful contribution to 
the growing movement toward a sound 
Christian understanding of sex, a move- 
ment vital to the Church’s ministry to 
people caught in a culture both sex-satu- 
rated and sex-starved. 

Wituiam H. GENNE 


Sing for Joy: a songbook for young 
children 


Compiled and edited by Norman and 
Margaret Mealy. Greenwich, Seabury 
Press, 1961. Textbook edition, $4.00; reg- 
ular edition, $5.00. 

A heartening development in children’s 
work is the increasing quality of the music 
being compiled. The pioneer work of 
Edith Lovell Thomas in pointing out the 
value of folk music for religious songs is 
bearing fruit. Editors are also taking care- 
ful stock of the hymnal and finding that 
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many of the Genevan psalm tunes, a few 
chorales, and the carols are eminently suit- 
able for use with children. These are the 
insights that have governed the compila- 
tion of Sing for Joy, the new Seabury 
(Episcopal) hymnal for use with the nurs- 
ery through the primary department. The 
words are simple, but the understandings 
are deep. _ 

The first section includes hymns for the 
great holidays of the Christian year. There 
are no “cute” hymns extolling the boy- 
hood of Jesus, but several excellent hymns 
about his manhood. The section on praise 
and thanksgiving is followed by one en- 
titled “Heaven and earth are full of thy 
glory.” Here we note the phrase “God 
who put the stars in space” (No. 86), up- 
dating the traditional “stars above.’ A 
hymn about the space heroes of the hour 
voices the assurance: 

“They move through God’s enormous 

home 

Of stars and worlds and space. 

Away beyond this earth we know 

And still within his grace.’’ (No. 114) 

The closing section is “God cares for you 
and me.” The occasional use of contem- 
porary musical modes will please the ad- 
venturous teacher. 
..The book is attractively printed and 
illustrated, and actually lies flat when 
opened. Wherever a hymn tune is used, a 
footnote identifies its place in the church 
hymnal. An index in the back of the book 
lists suggestions from the hymnal for vari- 
ous seasons and subjects, noting the grade 
at which each hymn is useful. Sometimes 
only a stanza or a refrain is suggested. 
Although the references are to the hymnal 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, most 
of the hymns are common to _ other 
hymnals. 

A brief section on the use of music with 
young children and a selected list of chil- 
dren’s songbooks completes the work. ‘The 
price, although steep, should not prevent 
each church school from buying a copy, 


for this is a distinguished book of religious: 


music for children. 
Ir1ts V. CuLLy 


In Place of Folly 

By Norman Cousins. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1961. 223 pp. $3.00. 

The well-known editor of The Saturday 
Review gives us a powerful account of the 
nuclear dilemma hanging over our world 


and of the absolutely unique position in 
which we find ourselves. He paints a 
graphic picture of the facts of existent 
nuclear power, the ease with which entire 
populations can be wiped out, and the 
genetic threat now imposed upon future 
generations: ‘to be able to put death into 
the air without changing the odor or tex- 
ture of the air; to be able to create in- 
visible bullets that pierce skin and bone 
and rip open human chromosomes and 
genes; to be able to devise lethal droplets, 
any one of which can terminate life in 
brief contact with the human skin; to be 
able to tamper’ with the precarious bal- 
ances through which nature serves all life; 
to be able to twist a man’s character all 
out of shape and control his thoughts— 
these skills are all now claimed by human 
intelligence in the name of national se- 
curity.” 

Yet our policies of national security 
have become fallacious, for one nation’s 
deterrent is the other nation’s incentive 
to catch up in the arms race. Never be- 
fore has the capacity of the state for wag- 
ing war been so great, or its ability to 
protect itself so puny. 

It is not true that the only alternatives 
in the world are nuclear war (utter sui- 
cide) or slavery. Cousins insists that there 
exists a third, live possibility, that of a 
system of world law, the only hope for 
individual man, since governments by 
themselves are no longer able to safeguard 
human existence. 

He sketches a plan for strengthening 
the United Nations for purposes of the 
common safety of nations, and outlines a 
schedule for multilateral disarmament. He 
shows how funds now going for armaments 
could be used to wage war against prob- 
lems of famine, disease, and housing. 
Here he achieves a basis for a near balance 
between despair and hope. It would ap- 
pear that the world stands at the very 
brink of the end of human history, but 
at the same time, at the edge of great 
possibilities for human progress. The 
ultimate folly can be averted, he says, so 
long as “we do not claim the distinc- 
tion of being the last generation of men 
on earth.” 

Pau, H. RANDALL 


The Religious Factor 

By Gerhard Lenski. Garden City, New 
York, Doubleday & Co., 1961. 381 pp. 
$5.95. 

The author, associate professor of so- 
ciology at Michigan State University, de- 
scribes the implications of the too-often- 
neglected “religious factor” in studies of 
social science. The question he asks is 
this: ‘Does religion make a difference in 
human behavior?” He seeks to answer it 
by intensive study of the findings of a so- 
cial survey of Detroit. 

The answer which he substantiates is 
that religion does make a_ difference. 
Often it is the cultural ethos mingled with 
a religious tradition—the folkways and 
mores of a socio-religious community— 
rather than the theological or ethical 
teachings of the religion that makes its ad- 
herents behave in ways predictably differ- 
ent from those of adherents of other re- 
ligious groups. 
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Ministers and religious educators will 
find this book rewarding to read, if rather 
technical, in its indications of the effects 
of religious membership and nurture upon 
behavior in economic, political, and fam- 
ily life. The most provocative point, 
which the author substantiates repeatedly, 
is that the effect of religious membership 
on behavior is often different from, if not 
opposed to, the best teachings of the re- 
ligions to which the members belong. 

Dean M. KELLEY 
R. L. Hunt 


Hand in Hand—Mother, Child, and 
God 


By Laura Margaret Evans. Westwood, 
N. J., Fleming H. Revell Co., 1960. 122 
pp. $2.50. 

Laura Margaret Evans has recorded her 
conversations with her children. She gives 
an intimate picture of the searching of 
mother and child as they attempt to find 
the meaning of life. 

The foreword for this book was written 
by Catherine Marshall, author of A Man 
Called Peter. She says of Hand in Hand: 
“T glimpse the shining through of another 
spirit beyond the author’s own. Here 
_ other mothers will find a new awareness 
too. They will find some answers that 
books on child psychology ignore.’ Par- 
ents will be particularly interested in this 
account of direct and searching conversa- 
tions between parent and child. 

Guapys B. Quist 


The Secret Sayings of Jesus 


By Robert M. Grant. New York, 
Doubleday & Company, 1961. 198 pp. 
$.95. 


Ancient collections of the sayings of 
Jesus were discovered in Egypt at almost 
the same time as the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
If the sayings found at Nag Hammadi had 
had some Edmund Wilson to write a sen- 
sational misrepresentation of their signifi- 
cance, they would be as well known as 
the Qumran discoveries. Among the finds 
at Nag Hammadi was the Gospel of 
Thomas, which is here given expert scru- 
tiny, trenchant commentary, and signifi- 
cant evaluation. 

Secrecy has always had enormous appeal 
to inferior minds, and it would be unfor- 
tunate if the title of this work confirmed 
the widespread but false idea that some- 
body is hoarding secret information de- 
rived from Jesus. The word “mystery” in 
the New Testament refers to something 
once hidden which has now been made 
clear. Christianity has no secrets but 
open ones. 

Some ancients, however, affirmed that 
they had knowledge (Greek gnosis) avail- 
able only to the initiate. Gnostics took 
from the canonical scriptures selected say- 
ings of Jesus, divorced them from historic 
setting, merged them with ascetic notions, 
and gave them esoteric significance. This 
analysis of the Gnostic Gospel of Thomas 
shows how it was done. Since many in 
the modern world, offended at the ethical 
demands of the gospel, would like to con- 
fine Jesus to an inner “spiritual” realm, it 
is a process which still goes on. 

Apart from its importance for biblical 
studies, this book shows how cults de- 
veloped in the early church, and will help 
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the reader understand cults now.  Inci- 
dentally, earlier translations of the Gospel 
of Thomas cost several times as much as 
this work, which appends translation to 
analysis. 

J. Carter Swaim 


Fact, Fiction and Faith 


By James Alfred Martin, Jr. 
Oxford University Press, 1960. 
$3.95. 

In his experience of college teaching, 
this author has found himself confronted 
with many questions and doubts that linger 
in the minds of students and others. In 
this book he takes up several of these in 
the interest not of converting the person 
raising the questions, but of helping him 
“to make more intelligent and mature 
judgments about the Christian faith.” 

Among the doubts and questions dealt 
with here are these: Is Christianity rele- 
vant to life in a scientific age? What 
about the virgin birth, Jesus’ miracles, his 
atoning death, and the resurrection? How 
can the existence. of God be proved? How 
can the existence of a good God be recon- 
ciled with the existence of evil in the 
world? 

It will be observed that these are age- 
old questions. In dealing with them Dr. 
Martin includes considerable reference to 
the writings of numerous eminent philoso- 
phers, religious leaders, and literary men 
of most of the major religions of the ages. 
He has tried to be exploratory rather than 
definitive. The book should help anyone 
wrestling with these issues to face them 
fairly and squarely, and possibly to recog- 
nize the factors that have contributed to 
their emergence. 


New York, 
186 pp. 
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Agents of Reconciliation 


By Arnold B. Come. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1960. 176 pp. $3.95. 

“The best recent book on the church’s 
ministry is Arnold Come’s Agents of 
Reconciliation,’ says one of this nation’s 
most knowledgeable leaders on inner-city 
mission. I would add that Come’s book 
is the most provocative study on Christian 
ministry since Kraemer’s A Theology of 
the Laity. 

Starting with the disturbing thesis “that 
the very distinction and even the termi- 
nology of ‘clergy’ and ‘laity’ should be 
completely eliminated from the thought 
and language of the contemporary church,” 
Come, professor of systematic theology at 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, calls 
for an understanding of “the meaning and 
mission of the church” that will “match in 
strength and glory all the horror of the 
world’s alienation.” He finds this under- 
standing in the idea of reconciliation, and 
he sees the whole community of believers 
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ACTING OUT THE TRUTH 

by Sarah Walton Miller 

A collection of 23 dramatic presentations 
especially written with church program 
needs in mind. Easy to stage, each 
presents the Christian message and vital 
Bible truths in a modern setting. $2.50 


THE STUMBLING BLOCK 

by Mary Glazener 

A tense drama in three acts. The plot is 

built around urgent racial and national con- 

flict in Jerusalem at the time of Paul’s last 

visit and arrest. 7 men, 1 boy, 3 women. 
75c 


WAKE TO THUNDER 

by Don Fearheiley 

A one-act Easter play in a contemporary 
setting. Deals with a young girl’s unbelief 
caused by bitter disappointment. 1 man, 
4 women. 50c 


Looking Toward 
Christmas... 


UNTO US 

by Claracy L. M. Waldrop 

This refreshingly told traditional Christmas 
story uses readers and tableaux. 10 men, 
2 women. 35c 


A STAR TOO FAR 
by Don Fearheiley 
A one-act Christmas play about misunder- 
standing and reconciliation. 3 men, 2 
women. 35c 


THE HOLY NATIVITY 

by Harvey B. Hatcher 

The Christmas story presented in silhouette. 
Complete instructions included. No costumes 
required. 35c 


ARISE, THY LIGHT IS COME 

by Robert Hanna DeWitt 

The Christmas story emphasizing the 

triumphant and immortal Christ rather than 

the infant Jesus. 35c 
e 8 © 
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as the “agents” of this reconciliation. 
Come would abandon the term “minister” 
because of its hopeless identification with 
the elite professionals, and the term “laity” 
because of its implication that there is a 
“superior clerical class of Christians.” 
Come does not persuade this reviewer 
that abandoning “ministers” and “laity” 
would do much to resolve contradictions 
in the church’s practice of Christian min- 
istry. However, through his searching 
analysis of these contradictions in the light 
of biblical teachings and historical de- 
velopments, and through his documented 
call for “A New Reformation,’ he has 
provided a stimulating analysis of the re- 
lation between the church’s mission to 
itself and its mission to the world, and of 
the comparative roles in these missions of 
the baptized member on the one hand, 
and the “full-time, church-directed,” pro- 
fessionally trained worker on the other. 
Christian educators will be particularly 
interested in his discussion of the teaching 
ministry and ordination in chapter five. 
Here is a book to be reckoned with by 
anyone giving serious attention to the 
nature and practice of Christian ministry. 
GrayDon E. McCLELLAN 


Forerunners of Jesus 


By Leroy Waterman. New York, Phil- 
osophical Library, 1960. 153 pp. $3.00. 
This volume is a remarkable testimony 
of faith by a member of the Standard 
Bible Committee, now retired from his 
teaching position at the University of 


COUNSELING FOR 


CHURCH LEADERS 
by John W. Drakeford 
No previous training in counseling is 
necessary to employ the practical meth- 
ods set forth in this helpful, new in- 
troduction to counseling. Counseling 
for Church Leaders directs the non- 
professional counselor in understanding 
himself and others, and instructs him 
in problem-solving techniques. Draw- 
ing from more than 20 years’ experi- 
ence, Dr. Drakeford explains many 
modem counseling techniques which 
the layman can use successfully, and 
defines the limits within which he 
should work. $2.95 
Order your copy today 
from your favorite bookseller. 
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Michigan. Professor Waterman begins 
with the statement that “The Bible is, 
indeed, the source book of the highest 
religious authority for Christians.” From 
there he goes on to demonstrate a striking 
—and often overlooked—unity between 
the Old Testament and the New. 

The volume’s thesis is that Isaiah II 
(the author rejects the conventional desig- 
nation “Second Isaiah” as suggesting a 
secondary status) was one in whom Old 
Testament religion reached a peak from 
which can be seen the height attained 
by the New. In his picture of the Suffer- 
ing Servant, Waterman believes that Isaiah 
II is portraying the experiences of Jere- 
miah. Jonah alone of his Old Testament 
successors understood the universal import 
of Isaiah II. 

All this prepared the way for One who 
said he had come to fulfill “the law and 
the prophets.” Waterman’s book will en- 
rich the life of a church which “has 
oscillated too readily between accepting 
Jesus as God and regarding him as less 
than a peer of many Old Testament 
prophets” (p. 96). 

J. CARTER Swam™ 


Fives at-School 


By Elenora Hagele Moore. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960. 
$4.75. 

Dr. Moore, associate professor of ele- 
mentary education at Wayne State Univer- 
sity, has written this excellent text for use 
in both preservice and inservice teacher 
training programs. However, this book is 
not limited in its interest to public school 
teachers. Parents and church school teach- 
ers of five-year-olds will find it fascinating 
reading. ‘ 

The title of the book does not point up 
one of the unique values of this book: 
the careful attention given to the particu- 
lar influence of the neighborhood upon 
the development of a five-year-old. Dr. 
Moore has made a careful study of this, 
and she shares with the reader her in- 
sights on the similarities and differences in 
home life and in kindergarten experiences 
brought about by living in downtown areas 
or in suburban areas. 

Teachers in church kindergartens, both 
weekday and Sunday, not only will find in 
this book guiding principles for planning 
and conducting their work with the five- 
year-olds, but will gain great insights into 
the nature of the five-year-old and the 
influences that surround him. The prob- 
lems and questions that follow each chap- 
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today’s unique opportunities for 
the church and its older mem- 
bers to help each other are 
specifically spelled out in Elsie 
T. Culver’s challenging new book 
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ter would be valuable bases for individual 
study and group discussion. 
Guiapys B, Quist 


The Child’s World: 
His Social Perception 


By Frank J. and Elizabeth Estvan. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960. 302 pp. 
$4.95. 

What does a child see when he looks at 
people, at a church, at a farm, at a fac- 
tory? These are only a few of the ques- 
tions that Dr. Estvan and his wife asked 
themselves as they did research on the 
social perception of children in the age 
range of six to twelve. The aim of the 
authors is to contribute a better under- 
standing of the nature and development 
of the elementary school child. 

Christian educators will be particularly 
interested in chapter eighteen on the 
church. This is not the nly chapter, 
however, which has something to say to 
Christian education. The book is both 
scientific and readable, and concentrates 
on the social aspects of the child’s world. 
It brings us to a fuller understanding of 


_ the children\we teach. 


Guiapys B. Quist 


I and II Peter and Jude 


By C. E. B. Cranfield. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1961. 192 pp. $3.00. 

This volume is another in the Torch 
Bible Commentaries series, and its author 
is Lecturer in Theology in the University 
of Durham, England. Significant in the 
commentary sections is the stress that is 
placed on the value of these writings in 
the life of the early church and the pur- 
pose each served. 

With respect to date and authorship Dr. 
Cranfield thinks that the Apostle Peter 
quite likely was the author of I Peter, and 
dates it in 63 or 64 a.p., shortly before 
the persecution of Nero. He attributes its 
fine literary quality to Silvanus, who may 
have served as secretary to the Apostle. 
He is inclined to think that Jude was 
written by the brother of Jesus and in the 
decade 70-80 a.p. He feels that II Peter 
is clearly secondary material making con- 
siderable use of Jude, and he dates it in 
the first half of the second century. Thus 
it may be regarded as an important docu- 
ment in the early Gentile community. 

Stites LEssLy 


The Chancel 


By Leroy and Marie Kutz. Philadel- 
phia, The Christian Education Press, 1960. 
54 pp. $1.00. This is a handbook for 
the members of chancel committees or 
altar guilds. The symbolism of chancel 
furnishings is explained, and ways of car- 
ing for them are suggested. 


A Century of Protestant 
Christianity in Japan 

By Charles W. Iglehart. Charles E. 
Tuttle Company, 1959. 284 pp. $3.00. 
As part of the celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Christianity in 
Japan, this book was written to give the 
nonprofessional reader a brief survey of 
the scene. 
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TOOLS 


ALETHEIA PAPERBACKS 
are designed to help you 
reach the bedrock of Chris- 
tian faith. For today’s men 
and women, they probe 
deeply into beliefs, Bible 
study, and problems of Chris- 
tian living. For group discus- 
sion or personal study. 


Adventures in Parenthood $1.45 


A Call to Faith $1.75 
The Sermon on the Mount and 
Its Meaning for Today $1.45 
Understanding the Books of 
the Old Testament $1.95 
Understanding the Books of 
the New Testament $1.95 
We Believe $1.25 


ask J your bookseller 
OHN KNOX PRESS 


Speaker’s Book of Illustrations 

By Herbert V. Prochnow. Natick, 
Mass., W. A. Wilde Co., 1960. 165 pp. 
$2.95. Speakers for various occasions will 
find in this book epigrams, literary quota- 
tions, anecdotes, humorous and _ inspira- 
tional stories, quotations from sermons and 
speeches, and ideas for illustrations. 


We Believe 
By Henry Wade DuBose. Richmond, 
John Knox Press, 1960. 79 pp. $1.00. 


This paperback volume is a study of the 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed. The 


author comments on each and poses ques- 
tions and ideas for group study. 


How to Help Your Child Learn 


Departments of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals and National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, National Education As- 
sociation, 1960. 40 pp. $.50. 

This little book is designed to tell 
parents why they are important to the 
public school and how they can help their 
child as he travels from kindergarten 
through the sixth grade. Each chapter 
covers one of the elementary-grade learn- 
ing areas, such as reading or arithmetic, 
and lists things parents can do to help 
Johnny in each. 

Earlier current handbooks from the 
same agencies include “Happy Journey,” 
“Janie Learns to Read,” and “Sailing into 
Reading.” 


R. L. Hunt 
God and History in the 
Old Testament 
By Harvey H. Guthrie, Jr. Greenwich, 
Seabury Press, 1960. 179 pp. $4.25. 


In this book Dr. Guthrie has attempted 
to bring a basic understanding of the Old 
Testament’s witness to God into historical 
focus. The author has shown himself a 
skilled master of the difficult art of con- 
densation. While the reader may feel that 
much more could have been said in many 
instances, he still must value the frontal 
attack made on a difficult field. 

Behind the moving and crowded scenes 
of Old Testament history there are a few 
ideas which are fundamental to the re- 
ligion of Israel. It seems to be the aim 
of this book, within its own limits, to pre- 
sent these ideas in their historical setting, 
with some indication of their theological 
and philosophical value and their signifi- 
cance for Christianity. Archaeological de- 
tail is given only to the extent necessary 
for the illustration of the forms assumed 
by the ideas. 

Dr. Guthrie has shown a clear-cut funda- 
mental conception of religion as the per- 
sonal fellowship of God and man. The 
proof of the reality of that fellowship is 
the moral emphasis which characterizes the 
religion of Israel. 

Lay people will find this a little difficult 
to follow, but the student will immediately 
grasp the usefulness of both the book and 
its extensive bibliography. 

Lots M. ILLINGWoRTH 
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revealing answers from 2,000 teen-agers— 


WHAT|YOUTH ARE THINKING 


by W. Gordon Smedsrud 


Teen-agers’ greatest temptations, most 

gnawing concerns... how they feel about family, friends, 
sex... what they know about salvation, justification by 
faith... how often they pray, read their Bible, go to church 

... where their parents, Church, school fail them. 


These penetrating questions, and dozens more are 

answered in this startling review of a detailed confidential 
survey among 2,000 Lutheran teen-agers in grades 10-12. 
Discussion questions after each chapter make 

this ideal for Youth study groups. 

80 pages, 50¢ each— $5.00 per doz. 

at your bookstore/published by AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Every 
Religious 
Counselor 


Should 
Read 


THE PASTOR 
AND 
VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 


by Charles F. Kemp 


“Charles Kemp has made a significant 
contribution to the pastoral-care liter- 
ature in this book/’—Russell L. 
Dicks, Director, Central Florida Coun- 
seling Center 


“The content of this work is excellent 
....4 book with an emphasis like 
this is long overdue’’—John W. 
Drakeford, Professor of Psychology 
and Counseling, Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


This work offers a fine introduction 
to the pririciples of vocational counsel- 
ing and offers advice on such special 
cases as the aged, the handicapped 
and others that religious counselors 
$3.50 


often encounter. 


CONGO CRISIS 
and 
CHRISTIAN MISSION 


by 
Robert Nelson 


by tj ¥ 
The author of this perceptive report is ex- 
ecutive secretary, Dept. of Africa, The 
United Christian Missionary Society. He 
has made five extensive visits to The Congo 
including one that preceded Congolese in- 
dependence and lasted through the chaotic 
months that followed. Photographs by the 
author. $1.50 paper, $2.50 cloth. 


THE BETHANY PRESS 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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Ferment on the Fringe 


By Shirley E. Greene. 
Christian Education Press, 1960. 
$2.00. 

This book is a much-needed addition 
to the materials on life in rural non-farm 
areas in the United States. Shirley Greene, 
who is very competent to write this kind 
of book, has done an excellent job of 
studying ten rural churches that are mak- 
ing adjustments to urbanization. 

He gives us some very helpful defi- 
nitions and summarizes the secrets of suc- 
cess discovered by these churches. In 
chapter four he discusses some informative 
details that are vital to consider in the 
process of transition. The remaining chap- 
ters in the book are case studies of the 
churches. 

This book should be read not only by 
those who find themselves caught in a 
“ferment on the fringe,’ but also by de- 
nominational administrators who are ad- 
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You have come back 
to the new Church year. 
Soon you will need 
copies of the Scriptures 
and from us 


you can get 
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many versions 
many languages. 
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TABLE AND 
CHAIR TRUCKS 


| FOLDING 
PEDESTAL TABLES 


Direct from factory sav- 
ing to Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and all organi- 
zations. MONROE 1962 
, Folding Banquet Tables are 
unmatched for quality, dura- 
bility, convenience and hand- 
some appearance. 68 models and sizes for 
every use. Write for prices, discounts, terms. 


FREE-BIG 1962 CATALOG 
Color pictures. Full line MONROE tables, chairs, 
table and chair trucks, platform-risers, port- 
able partitions. Write today! 

THE MONROE CO., 147 Church St., Colfax, lowa - 
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vising these churches. It is a significant, 
provocative, and creative contribution to 
the increasing literature in the field of 
town and country. 

RicHARD O. COMFORT 


The Heritage of the Reformation 

By Wilhelm Pauck. Glencoe, Illinois, 
The Free Press, 1961. 399 pp. $6.00. 
First published in 1950, this book now 
appears in a new edition. It has been 
thoroughly revised, and three new chapters 
have been added. 


Wanted: Experiences 
with the Bible 


(Continued from page 17) 


terlarded with questionable theology, 
or that the book as children’s litera- 
ture was of inferior quality. Strangely, 
the intelligent teacher-couple raised 
no questions, but gave the parent ap- 
proval to enlist other parents’ interest. 
Thus the fourth-graders were given 
the story books and instructed to read 
them. Great was the resulting be- 
wilderment, for the book glorified 
Joseph as a whitewashed, virtuous 
lad, and God nowhere appeared in 
the story except miraculously to send 
a train of traders to rescue the cruelly 
treated lad. 

There are, of course, good Bible 
story books, but a volume should be 
carefully examined with regard to 
literary style, biblical interpretation, 
and the quality of art work before it 
is purchased. 

Whatever kind of experience may 
be desired, or whatever the age of the 
person or the circumstances, experi- 
ences of the Bible need to be rooted 
in sound selection of biblical mate- 
rials, wise interpretation that com- 
municates the Bible’s central message, 
methods of study appropriate to the 
age groups seeking to know the Bible, 
and personal relations through which 
the biblical message is demonstrated. 


Use a Record Player 
(Continued from page 19) 


from heat. Each record should be 
cleaned carefully with a damp sponge 
or special record cleaning cloth. Fin- 
gers must not be allowed to touch 
record grooves. 

With a good record player, appro- 
priate recordings, and a little imagi- 
nation a teacher can greatly increase 
the effectiveness of music in the Chris- 
tian education of children. 


Sources of Records 


From The Graded Press 
201 Eighth Ave. South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 

and regional Cokesbury stores: 


Growing Days—an album for preschool 


children. Six 45 rpm records. $3.45. 
Special leader’s guide, 50¢ 

*Sing, O Sing—an album for children 
four, five, six. Five 78 rpm records, $2.95. 

Music for Worship—Two 12” 33% rpm 
records. $5.95. Portions usable for all 
ages, primary and above. 

Great Hymns for Children—Album 4 
(4th grade), 13 hymns. Album 5 (5th 
grade), 12 hymns. Album 6 (6th grade), 
13 hymns. Hymns sung by junior choirs. 
Albums each $3.50, or $9.95 for the three 
in a single package. 


From denominational film libraries: 


*In Joyous Song, produced by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches for the Depart- 
ment of Children’s Work. 


From record shops: 
A Mighty Fortress, Robert Shaw Chorale. 
Victor LM-2199, $4.98. 
Easter Songs, Robert 
Victor LM-1201, $4.98. 
A Mighty Fortress, Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir. Columbia ML-5497, $4.98. 
Joyeux Noels, E. Power Biggs, organ. 
Columbia-ML-4603, $4.98. 
-Voluntaries and Processionals, E. Power 
Biggs, organ. Columbia ML-4603, $4.98. 
The Messiah, Handel (excerpts). Co- 
lumbia ML-5300, $4.98. 
The Creation, Haydn. 
(two records), $9.96. 
Elijah, Mendelssohn. 
(three records), $14.88. 


From Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., 

and regional Presbyterian bookstores: 


Shaw Chorale. 


Vanguard 471/2 


Angel 3558-C 


Geneva Record series for children three, 
four, five: 

“My Family,” four 7” 78 rpm records, 
$2.75. 

“Holidays,” four 7” 78 rpm _ records, 
$2.75. 

Geneva Record series for children six, 
seven, eight: 

“Through the Year,” four 7” 78 rpm 
records, $2.75. 

“The World I Live In,” four 7” 78 
rpm records, $2.75. 

Also from Westminster Press the follow- 
ing three new Geneva Press Records con- 
taining selections from the children’s song- 
books named in the title. Each record is 
334% rpm and costs $3.95. 

“Let’s Sing Songs for Early Childhood,” 
34 selections for pre-school children. 

‘Let’s Sing Songs and Hymns for Pri- 
mary Children,” 36 selections for children 
six to eight. 

“Let’s Sing Hymns for Junior Worship,” 
22 selections for children nine to twelve. 


From Summy-Birchard Publishing Co. 

1834 Ridge Ave. 

Evanston, Ill. 

Albums produced for public school and 
weekday kindergartens: Birchard Music 
Series, Kindergarten Albums 1 and 2, 
$5.00 each. 


*Evaluated in the Audio-Visual Resource Guide, 
Fifth Edition. (For description, see section on 
A-V’s in Christian Education, in this issue.) 
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Andrew Young Resigns 
from Youth Department 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Rev. An- 
DREW J. YouNGc is resigning, effective 
October 1, as associate executive director 
of the Department of Youth Work and 
associate executive secretary of the United 
Christian Youth Movement, National 
Council of Churches. He has accepted a 
position with the Board of Home Missions 
of the United Church of Christ (Congre- 
gational Christian Churches), to work in 
a program of citizenship education for 
Negroes across the South. This board is 
cooperating with the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, under a _ grant 
from the Field Foundation, to develop 
local Negro leadership—‘“helping them 
and their neighbors to become first-class 
citizens”—including preparation for regis- 
tering and voting and for participation in 
other civic activities. Mr. Young will 
serve as executive secretary of the Citizen 
Education Program, and will be located 
in either Georgia or Alabama. 

He views his work as “an American 
adaptation of the European lay academy. 
I am to develop a program which will 
help the Southern Negro become a fully 
contributing citizen in an integrated so- 
ciety. I am sure that if successful this 
type of work could be of great significance 
to the life of the Negro churches as well 
as to our country as a whole.” 

Since he came to the Department of 
Youth Work in September 1957, Mr. 
Young has carried responsibility for evan- 
gelism studies. He is known to many 
Protestant youth and their leaders through- 
out the United States through his par- 
ticipation in the Youth Work Retreats and 
State Training Conferences held in the 
past three years. In the summer of 1960 
he led a delegation of 180 from the 
United States and Canada to the first 
European Ecumenical Youth Assembly at 
Lausanne, Switzerland. He has been as- 
sociated with many of the “Look Up and 
Live” television programs. The UCYM 
anniversary presentation to the General 
Board of the N.C.C. in December 1959 
was written by him. The script of this 
play, on the church’s role in today’s youth 
culture, “Keeping Up with the Horses,” 
has been widely used for local church and 
area productions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Young and their three 


small daughters carry with them the best 


wishes and prayers of colleagues and asso- 
ciates across the country in their new min- 
istry of reconciliation and service. 
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Songbook for Juniors Revised 


DELAWARE, Ohio—Sing a Tune, a 
songbook for juniors, has been enlarged 
and substantially revised by an editing 
committee representing the Committee on 
Children’s Work and the Committee on 
Camps and Conferences, National Council 
of Churches. More than a quarter million 
copies of the first edition have been pub- 
lished since 1954. The sceond edition 
represents an increase from 87 to 114 
songs, half of them new. They were se- 
lected especially for nine-, ten-, and 
eleven-year-olds in camps, vacation church 
schools, and other church-related programs. 

Religious education workers are offered 
a review copy of the songbook on request 
to the publisher, the Cooperative Recrea- 
tion Service, Delaware, Ohio. 


Dr. Stuber to Head 
Missouri Council 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Dr. Stan_ey I. 
Stusper, General Secretary of the Council 
of Churches of Greater Kansas City, re- 
signed this position at the end of July to 
become Executive Director of the Mis- 
souri Council of Churches. During his 
five years in Kansas City he has been ac- 
tive in various civic’ enterprises in the 
interest of good city government. Before 
going to Kansas City Dr. Stuber was 
General Secretary of the Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University Foundation. 


News of National 
Council Executives 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Rev. Ros- 
ERT C. Dopps of Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, has been named the General Director 
of Planning of the National Council of 
Churches. Beginning on October 2, he 
will coordinate long-range planning and 
study by the member denominations of 
the National Council. The new position 
was created to assist the churches in 
identifying needs, opportunities, and ob- 
jectives that should engage the Church in 
the future. Mr. Dodds has been serving 
as chairman of the long-range planning 
committee of the United Church of Christ 
since 1959. 

Mr. Dodds is presently pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Water- 
bury. Previous to this he was minister to 
Congregational and Presbyterian students 
at Harvard University for four years. He 
has also served other churches and worked 
as a social worker and teacher. 


Mr. Howarp N. Woop.anp has suc- 
ceeded CHartes C. Dotp as Assistant to 
the Executive Secretary, Division of Chris- 
tian Education, National Council of 
Churches. Mr. Woodland has been work- 
ing since January 1956 in the Office of 
Treasury and Accounting of the National 
Council of Churches. Previous to that he 
worked for eighteen years for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. He 
is a Presbyterian layman. 


On June 23, at the twentieth annual 
meeting of the national Association of 
Council Secretaries, held on Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, the Rev. Dr. Pur C. 
LANDERS was signally honored for his 
twenty-five years of ecumenical service by 
election as a life member of the Associa- 
tion. Dr. Landers is an assistant in Gen- 
eral Administration of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. He began work with the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion in 1941 and has held important posi- 
tions in that organization and in the 
National Council of Churches. He plans 
to retire in February 1962. 


List of Daily Readings 
Offered by Bible Society 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—An inexpensive 
program of daily Bible readings is offered 
to churches and individuals by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Copies of the Society’s 
1962 Daily Bible Reading schedule are 
now available at 2¢ each or 60¢ per hun- 
dred. The Society will send a single copy 
free to everyone who requests it. 

The schedule is printed in convenient 
bookmark form. A passage from the Bible 
is suggested for each day throughout the 
year. Special readings are listed for cer- 
tain days. Other readings cover the en- 
tire books of Luke and Acts. 

More than a million of these schedules 
are distributed annually. Churches order 
them in quantity for distribution to their 
members and to others. Individuals buy 
supplies of them to give to their friends. 

The address of the American Bible 
Society is 450 Park Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 
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Death of Dr. Brewbaker 


NAPERVILLE, I[llinois—Dr. CHARLES 
WarREN BREWBAKER, general secretary of 
Sunday school and Brotherhood work for 
the United Brethren in Christ, 1913-1929, 
died on May 11 at the age of 91. Dr. 
Brewbaker pursued graduate work at a 
number of institutions of higher learning, 
receiving the Ph.D. degree from Illinois 
Wesleyan University and the S.T.M. from 
Temple University. He served pastorates 
in the Iowa Conference of the United 
Brethren Church, which later united with 
the Evangelical Church to form the Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church. 

After becoming head of the religious 
education work of his denomination he 
began a teacher training program and 
brought in a staff to lead work for the 
various age groups. Dr. Brewbaker was 
secretary of evangelism for his denomina- 
tion from 1929 to 1933, when he returned 
to the ministry. He retired in 1939 but 
continued to fill many appointments as 
evangelist and lecturer down to the last 
few years of his life. 

Dr. Brewbaker was active in the work 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education during its first decade, and 
helped to organize the Adult Professional 
Section. He taught at Conference Point 
Camp and his course there became the 
text, Adult Program in the Church School, 
which was-used for a number of years. 
He wrote twelve books and hundreds of 
pamphlets and magazine articles in the 
fields of evangelism, churchmanship, and 
Christian education. Many of the articles 
were carried in the publications of other 
denominations as well as his own. 


John Cook Goes to Florida 
NASHVILLE, Tenn.-—The Rev. JoHNn 
W. Coox, Associate Editor of Adult Publi- 
cations, Editorial Division of the Methodist 
Board of Education, is leaving September 
1 to go to Florida Southern College, Lake- 
land, to develop a program in Christian 
education. Mr. Cook has been editor of 
Mature Years and other publications. 


World Council to Have 
New Headquarters 


GENEVA, Switzerland—Some 300 lead- 
ers of the ecumenical movement, together 
with civic and church dignitaries from 
Geneva, met in that city on June 21 for 
the ground-breaking ceremony for the new 
headquarters building of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. Construction was begun 
at once on the $2,500,000 structure. The 
new building will contain 250 offices hous- 
ing, in addition to WCC staff, the staffs 
of the Geneva Offices of the Lutheran 
World Federation, the World Presbyterian 
Alliance, the Brethren Service Commis- 
sion, and other WCC-related bodies. 
Funds for the building have been raised 


WANTED: 

Educational assistant to work with 
Minister of Education in total educational 
program and concentration on youth. 


Church of 1800. 
WRITE: 
First Methodist Church, Burbank, California. 


by member churches and through special 
appeals. 

The new headquarters will be north- 
west of Lake Geneva, near the Palace of 
Nations and other international buildings. 

Two new staff members of the World 
Council of Churches have been announced. 
ProFEssor Paut S. Mrnear, Winkley 
Professor of Biblical Theology at Yale 
University Divinity School, has been 
named director of Faith and Order. He 
will be on leave from Yale for 1961-1962. 
Mr. Ratpx C. Younc of Toronto, a lay- 
man who has headed the men’s work of 
the United Church of Canada for the past 
ten years, has been named executive sec- 
retary of the Department of the Laity. 
He succeeds the Rev. HANS-RuEpI WEBER, 
who will become associate director of the 
WCC’s Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, 
near Geneva. 


An Experiment in Faith 
(Continued from page 8) 


my occupation compels me to put 
most of my time in this area. This 
group set out to make the whole in- 
stitutional life of the church more 
meaningful. We assembled a list of 
persons interested in calling on the 
sick, and we’ try to alert them when 
someone is ill. One member of the 
group frequently visits the shut-ins of 
the church. As time went on, we 
felt called to find some method to 
reach the many young adults who 
have drifted away from the church. 
After soul-searching and prayer, we 
decided to form a study group on 
Tuesday evenings and invite the 
young adults to attend. In the last 
few months many have come sporadi- 
cally and two faithfully. These two 
have grown greatly in the Christian 
faith, but we are still seeking a way 
to minister relevantly to the many 
who pass us by. 


Learning and action go hand in 
hand 


Again and again this year one 
point has been brought home to me: 
there is a definite relation between 
Christian education and Christian 
action. I have been in many study 
groups, but none of them stirred 
people to Christian action as did our 
Experiment; in none of them did 
people learn as much as did those 
who participated in the Experiment. 
I am convinced that learning and 
ministering are complementary proc- 
esses. When the people in the Ex- 


Director of Christian Education 
and Youth Work WANTED Sep- 
tember or October. A real oppor- 
tunity and excellent salary. First 
Methodist Church, Mason City, la. 


periment tried to minister, they saw 
as never before the shallowness of 
their lives as Christians. They lacked 
the resources to do the job they were 
committed to do, and they snatched 
at every opportunity to learn. 
Someone once remarked to me that 
most adult education programs are 
ephemeral, that after a while they 
fade out of existence. Perhaps this 
happens because they are “adult edu- 
cation programs” and not programs 
of training for lay ministry. When 
Christians aré ministering, they need 
a fellowship of persons who support 
them and listen to their problems. 
New opportunities for ministry pre- 
sent themselves every day. Christians 
continue to meet people who ask 
them questions about Christianity 
that they cannot answer, and they 
need to go somewhere to find the 
answers. Somehow each church must 
learn how to be that “somewhere.” 


When aNew Pupil Enters 
Church School 


(Continued from page 14) 


church with a philosophy more in 
keeping with its own. 

Even if a new family comes from 
a church of the same denomination, 
its members need to learn how work 
is carried on in the new church. Par- 
ents may be invited to visit their 
child’s class, observe the teaching in 
progress, and worship with the group. 
The teacher will then be able to in- 
terpret to them, at a later time, her 
procedures in terms of use of the 
Bible, class activities, and the give- 
and-take of the group process. She 
can also explain the goals of the 
course being studied and the religious 
concepts she hopes her pupils will 
gain. Parents may be encouraged to 
attend parent-teacher meetings to 
learn more about the program and 
to study child psychology, Bible, or 
other related subjects. 

We hear much about the church 
as a fellowship. The new pupil can 
find his place in the fellowship of the 
nursery, or the third grade, or the 
junior high school, or the adult study 
groups of the church, as the case may 
be. But this doesn’t just happen. He 
needs to be received as the person 
that he is, with all the love and re- 
gard that he requires and deserves, 
until he too experiences the glow of 
the truly Christian community. 


WANTED: Director of Religious Educa- 
tion. Large Reformed Church. A chal- 


lenge for an enthusiastic leader with 


opportunity for new ideas and 
approaches. Levittown Community 
Church, 100 Periwinkle Road, Levit- 
town, N. Y. 
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IM POR ANTLY ADVANCED in every aspect of its 


operation and performance, the all-new Galaxy estab- 
Jished many new criteria in 16mm projection. 

For example, you’ll never need to thread another 
sound head. Slide film into a slot, flip a lever, and film is 
positioned, sound loop formed, and sound head threaded 
—all accurately, instantly, automatically! 

Galaxy, throughout its entire operation, is easy, 
positive, and fast. Grouped pushbuttons provide exclu- 
sive new full fingertip control of start, still, stop, and 
both light levels of its unique new high-intensity lamp. 
At normal brightness, equivalent to 800 watts, lamp life 
is extended a remarkable 10 times—to a minimum of 
150 hours! For dense prints, long throws, or minimum 
room darkening, you don’t change lamps—just push the 
“Hi” button for the equivalent of 1200 watts—a bril- 
liance surpassed only by carbon arcs! 


Galaxy’s smooth, rapid rewind is also pushbutton 
controlled—without handling reels, reel arms, belts or 
gearing. And, take-up reel and reel arm are always 
ready for your next film. 

Add to all this the outstanding quality of a new 
sound system incorporating an exclusive phototransis- 
tor for hiss-free sound pickup, plus a full 15-watt high- 
fidelity transformer-powered amplifier. And, for the 
first time, separate bass and treble controls give you full 
control of the acoustically designed speaker system... 
provides richest music and most natural speech. It is 
the finest projector ever available to the 16mm field— 
brightest, coolest, quietest and by far the easiest to use. 
For a demonstration of the all-new Galaxy, call your 
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Rochester 3, New York. In Canada: Graflex of Canada Limited, 47 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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ABINGDON 


THE INTERNATIONAL 

LESSON ANNUAL—1962 

Edited by CHARLES M. LAY MON; lesson analysis 
by ROY L. SMITH. The 1962 volume of The 
International Lesson Annual includes: complete 
King James and RSV texts; explanation of special 
meanings in the Bible; application of the Bible 
text; teaching suggestions; and a Pronunciation 
Guide, new in this volume. 448 pages, $2.95 


ENCOUNTER WITH CHRIST 


MERRILL R. ABBEY. Explores representative 
episodes in the Gospel of John, in search of a 
message for contemporary readers. 176 pages, $3 


MORE THAN SURVIVAL 


K. MORGAN EDWARDS. Speaks with hope and 
expectancy of a religious, moral and social revo- 
lution to extend the life of the Western world. 

128 pages, $2.25 


CHRISTIAN AFFIRMATIONS 


COSTEN J. HARRELL. With a graciousness of 
expression, Bishop Harrell writes convincingly and 
beautifully of his convictions. 128 pages, $2 


APEX Paperbound Reprints” 


JEREMIAH 


ELMER A. LESLIE. “A new, exact, and beautiful 
translation ,.. it is a work for the general reader.” 
—Current Religious Thought 

352 pages, paper $2.25 


GOD AND MEN 


HERBERT H, FARMER. This approach to the 
Christian teaching about God and his relationship 
to men provides answers to man’s most perplexing 
problems. 208 pages, paper, $1 


PERSECUTION IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


HERBERT WORKMAN. A deeply moving record 
of the sufferings of the early Christians for their 
faith. Abridged, 160 pages, paper, $1 


AN ANCIENT MARINER 


BERNARD MARTIN. A biography of John New- 
ton, who after being a slave and a sea-going slave 
trader, was converted to Christianity. He became 
a minister and contributed significantly to the 
abolition of the slave trade. 

Abridged, 240 pages, paper, $1.25 


Order from your bookstore 


Abingdon 


Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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